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miles, become almost as ideal as if viewed in the 


A NIGHT AND MORNING ON THE KULM. 


Tue continent of Europe comes, as is well known, to 
a mountainous head-ground in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, where valleys from twelve hundzed to three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea are flanked 
by heights of as much as fourteen and fifteen thousand, 
the bosoms of which are the seat of perpetual snow. 
Attracted by the wonderful beauty and sublimity of 
this district, and by the fine climate which it enjoys, 
thousands of people from the surrounding countries, 
from England, and from America, pour into it every 
summer, to while away a few weeks in communion 
with natural objects, equally enjoyable to them 
whether they be the worn children of business and 
of study, or the b/isés votaries of fashion. The native 
people of the country, noted of old for patriotism, and 
in modern times for their frugal industry, are, doubt- 
less, somewhat at a loss to account for the intrusion 
of so many strangers into their domains, but have, 
nevertheless, contrived to address themselves to the 
case in a business-like way. You therefore find, in 
all the favourite pretty places on the low grounds— 
as at Thun, Lucerne, Interlachen, Vevay—fine roomy 
hotels, furnished with all that a luxurious taste could 
desire ; also in the mountain-passes, and even on the 
tops of some of the hills, very tolerable auberges ; 
while, everywhere that there is anything to be seen, 
men, horses, steamers, carriages, present themselves 
in abundance for the service of the visitor. This kind 
of business, it is understood, lasts about ten weeks 
each year; and when these are at an end, gay hotels 
and boarding-houses are closed, waiters shrink into 
some sort of pupa state not hitherto described by 
naturalists, horses and guides go to labour, and the 
country is left to dream under its snowy coverlet of 
the fresh holiday scenes and money-harvests which 
will return with the strangers next season. 

A visit to Switzerland is a different thing to dif- 
ferent people. German burschen and other young 
fellows come, with knapsack on back and alpenstock 
in hand, to walk thirty miles a day over hill and dale 
by way of enjoying the country. Elderly gentlemen, 
apt to be recognised in family circles under the 
appellation of ‘the Governor,’ come with wife and 
daughter in comfortable carriages, in which, by the 
help of guides and extra horses, they make their way 
through the most difficult passes. Some delight in 
the mountainous regions, where all is desolation and 
grandeur; others are content to tarry in comfortable 
hotels and pensions in the valleys, where the snowy 
alpine peaks, seen at the distance of fifteen or twenty 


sketches of Brockedon, or read of in Byron’s Manfred. 
There is also an intermediate set who, though dis- 
claiming the adventurous, will here and there do a 
little mountain-work—riding, for example, over the 
Wengern Alp, which only requires a day, or climbing 
to see the Glacier des Bois from the Montanvert, or 
ascending to behold the sun rise from the top of the 
Righi. To this last class the present writer, in his 
capacity of a Swiss traveller, belonged. 

It was a splendid day in the middle of August. 
The steamer which left Lucerne at ten o’clock, to 
carry passengers along the lake, was crowded with 
the usual miscellaneous assemblage. Our party, com- 
posed of myself and a couple of ladies, viewed the 
mountain scenery as we passed along with the admira- 
tion due to its wonderful magnificence, and with an 
interest over and above, arising from the clearness with 
which the stratification of the mountains is exposed 
to the eye of the geologist, here forming an equably 
dipping section, miles in length, there twisted into as 
many perplexing convolutions as might be a web of 
thick cloth under ‘lateral pressure.’ The Righi rose 
almost murally between four and five thousand feet 
on the one side ; on the other, towered the peaky Pil- 
atus, once mythical, mysterious, and inaccessible, now 
about to have a hotel perched on its very summit. 
I thought of an ascent of the Righi as a piece of very 
fair and creditable, yet not extravagant adventure 
for a gentleman of eleven lustres, but treated the 
subject rather coyly, as hardly knowing how far 
Minerva might approve; when unexpectedly my 
idea became transformed into a positive resolution, 
in consequence of hearing from a_ gentleman 
just returned from the adventure, that it really 
involved no serious difficulties—was every day done 
by hundreds of both men and women—and just at 
present was usually rewarded by the most splendid 
sunrises, owing to the settled state of the weather. I 
therefore resolved, on our return from the head of the 
lake, to leave the steamer at Weggis, the place from 
which most people start on this expedition. One of 
the ladies determined to accompany me, while the 
other should return and wait at Lucerne for our 
descent next day. 

Now let me explain that the Righi is part of a 
great mass of stratified conglomerate (nagelflue) 
belonging to the tertiary formation, which has been 
thrown up in this north-western part of Switzerland 
to a height of several thousand feet, with great 
spaces cut out between; thus forming a series of 
mountains with intermediate lakes—first the Rossiberg 
and the Righi, with the lake of Zug between; then the 
Righi and Pilatus, with the lake of Lucerne between. 
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A vast plum-pudding it is, every pebble of which has 
been derived from the older mountains to the east- 
ward—once, indeed, a deep gravel-deposit in a sea 
skirting these mountains,* now a series of hills 
perked up high into the air, creating scenes of 
sublimity impressive to the human spirit. The incli- 
nation of the strata somewhat strangely is towards 
the older mountains, and, consequently, the cliffs 
formed by their outcrops are presented in a westerly 
direction over the plains of Switzerland. There are, 
however, fully as steep cliffs along the sides of these 
remarkable mountains; and one of these latter cliffs 
it is our design to ascend from the little lake-port of 
Weegi 


The steamer having landed about thirty people, 
including ourselves, all is bustle in the village. The 
street in front of the Lion d’Or hotel is crowded 
with poor-looking steeds in homely furniture, attended 
by their peasant owners ; and the landlord of the said 

‘olden Lion is a busy and an anxious man. Young 
gentlemen, oldish gentlemen, ladies of tender, and 
ladies of mature years, have all to be accommodated 
in succession, and sent off under charge of the owners 
of the cattle, who act as guides for a small addition 
to the usual fee of ten francs charged for the horse. 
The two clever practical English ladies in the Wincey 
petticoats mount adroitly, and set off in full enjoy- 
ment of the national nonchalance. The voluminous 
German lady and stout elderly professor her husband 
are not so easy to arrange in equestrian positions; 
but after a good deal of mounting and dismounting, 
and some strenuous measures for the quelling of 
rebellious crinoline on the lady’s part, they too go off. 
The newly married couple, who have haunted us 
through half the inns of Switzerland, start in loving 
company. The young guardsman with the aristocratic 
nose and short upper-lip, who occasionally lets fall re- 
marks about his experiences in the Crimea—after fifty 
jokes about his steed—mounts and departs, followed 
by a cortége of admiring and aspiring companions. 
Another gentleman—strange to say, a young one— 
and two elderly ladies, get chaises a porteur, in which 
to be carried up the hill at their ease by relays of 
men, Fifty villagers, and a miscellaneous assemblage 
of the lame, the sick, and the blind, look on, as the 
work of starting advances. We at length get horses 
too, and proceed under the care of a peasant and his 
son. Each adventurer has been careful to take a 
bundle of paletéts and mantles strapped on behind, 
for it is understood that the top of the Righi is a very 
cold place at synrise. 

Our way was at first along a gentle slope composed , 
of orchards and cornfields, then through steeper 


to be performed, we reached a spot called the 
Felsenthor, where three enormous blocks of conglome- 
rate have fallen in such an arrangement as to form a 
covered-way or passage, through which we proceed; a 
most picturesque accumulation of rock it is, which 
nature and the fantastic fancy of the peasants have 
decorated with a few pines and a cross. Then came 
the most romantic part of the journey along a narrow 
ledge tracing the front of the precipice, critical in 
appearance, yet made quite safe by the labour of the 
peasantry in building up the road wherever necessary. 
Here the way is marked at intervals of perhaps a quarter 
of a mile, by posts exhibiting small coarse pictures of 
incidents in the last sufferings of Christ, the whole 
forming the series called the Stations of the Passion, 
of which examples more elegant may be found in many 
places throughout the continent. Perhaps this place 
is thought peculiarly appropriate for such an exhibi- 
tion, as the peasant, in toiling up the ascent, may be 
at once reminded of the Saviour’s sufferings by his 
own, and taught by those to bear his own the more 
patiently. Having at length crossed through the 
great cliff, we come to the sloping back of the moun- 
tain, and experience there for some way a gentler 
rise; here an unexpected object was presented in 
what is called the Kalte Bad, a handsome establish- 
ment for cold-bathing, said to be fully 4600 English 
feet above the level of the sea. It is a spring of 
ancient celebrity, and invested with some religious 
veneration, which has given rise to this goodly house, 
in which we are told there are fifty-four chambers 
and ninety beds, and where we found on a terrace 
groups of well-dressed people enjoying one of the 
most superb views in the world. There is a legend 
about three sisters who founded the establishment 
several centuries ago, and we are told of a chapel 
dedicated to St Marie aux Neiges; but we have not 
space or inclination to enter upon these topics. 
Coasting now for some way along the front of the 
mountain, at an elevation of fully three thousand five 
hundred feet above the low country—seeing the cruci- 
form lake beneath, and Lucerne shrunk into a scarcely 
discernible group of houses at its extremity—we come 
at length within sight of the summit. Wild and 
remote as the scenery is, the road is full of passengers, 
and we have some most remarkable habitations before 
us. In Scotland, the summit of a mountain of four 
thousand feet, as Ben Nevis and Ben Macdhui, 
is pure desolation—rock-surfaces bleached by storms, 
and not bearing a blade; here, at fully a thousand 
feet higher, we have broad pastures and herds of 
cattle;* here, too, owing to the frequentation of 
strangers, we find two large hotels. One about five 


ground presenting little besides pasturage. Every | hundred feet below the summit, and half a mile 
two or three hundred feet of vertical ascent gave us | distant from it—called the Staffelhaus—is chiefly 
the scenery of the lake and its neighbourhood of | used as a pension or boarding-house. The other, 
mountains in a new and more striking aspect. There | called the Kulm Hotel, perched only fifty feet behind 
was an exhilaration connected with the brightness of | the summit, so as to be sheltered by it from the north 
the day, the beauty of the country, and the rough | winds, is a much more remarkable establishment. 

horsemanship, such as I had not experienced since a| Having alighted here, and providently got our 
similar ride in Iceland. A thousand feet up or so, we | names put down in the comptoir for certain beds, we 
passed a small rude-looking chapel—perhaps not more | proceeded to solace ourselves with the splendid pano- 
than twenty feet by ten—bedizened with a few images | rama of the Bernese Alps, which is presented at the 
and coloured religious prints, in which a priest | top of the hill, and with the varied crowd there 
performs mass every morning during summer for the | assembled. It was interesting for half an hour to 
few scattered shepherds then tending their flocks and | identify the various peaks in the range to the north- 
herds on the mountain. Close beside this, by an| ward, eastward, and southward, to trace distant 
affinity to which I was familiarised in my own | glaciers, and satisfy ourselves that small glittering 
country, was a little tavern, where tolerable beer was | objects, scarcely discernible in the remote landscape, 
in the course of being served out for the regalement of | were lakes of notoriety. The neighbouring height of 
the wayfarers. Soon after, nearing the naked preci- | the Rossiberg, with its upper stratum slidden off into 
pices along which the middle part of the journey has | the valley—a frightfully destructive incident of fifty 
years ago—had a large share of attention. We then 


* Sir Roderick I. Murchison considers from 6000 to 8000 feet as 
oe een & te Se © eae, oe * The elevation of the Righi summit above the sea-level is 
composing the Righi range.—Quar. Jour. of Geol. Society, v. 229. | stated at 5700 feet. 
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took a little time to inspect the Kulm Hotel. It is 


} composed of two huge buildings for the accommoda- 


tion of guests, and a third which is used as a stable, 
having, however, some lofts in which, on an exigency, 
human beings can be put up. The older building is 
now solely composed of bedrooms. The newer—it is 
only three years old—contains, besides several ranges 
of bedrooms, a salle-a-manger, thirty paces long, hand- 
somely hung with a gilt paper, and having fifteen 
elegantly curtained windows. These buildings, it 
may be remarked, are of extremely solid masonry, 
and are covered with heavy slabs, the better to 
resist the storms by which they are assailed in so 
elevated a region. In the salle, at eight o’clock in 
the evening, I counted a hundred and sixty guests 
seated at a good solid repast, every atom of which 
except milk must have been brought on horseback 
from the country below. I was told, however, next 
morning, that the total number of guests in the house 
that night was two hundred and sixty, of whom nearly 
all had had beds. It was wonderful how well every- 
thing was managed in this singular caravanserai, how 
cleanly the house was, and how moderate were the 
charges made for our accommodation. 

A splendid sunset giving good augury of the 
nature of the sunrise next morning, there was a 
general cheerfulness throughout the hotel that night. 
While any light remained, groups of visitors lounged 
about the summit of the hill, surveying the sea of 
mountains which tumbled in nearly all directions 
around. The place was like a fair, and, to help out 
the resemblance, there were several stalls of Swiss 
toys and carvings, which seemed to drive a considerable 
trade. One of the most prominent articles sold here, 
as in similar establishments elsewhere, is the alpen- 
stock—a short pole ending in a pike below and in a 
chamois-horn above — understood to be extremely 
useful, indeed indispensable, for travelling over 
glaciers. It is a characteristic Swiss article, and most 
people seemed to feel that it was necessary to be 
possessed of one. Even ladies bought and walked 
about with alpenstocks—held by them on board 
steamers, kept them by their sides in eating-rooms, 
probably slept with them, it being apparently impos- 
sible to part with the article in any circumstances, 
after once buying it. I daresay they all felt as if 
they were using it every moment in some perilous 
adventure on the ice-fields, and making themselves 
important, if not famous, by the dangers they were 
braving. 

At dawn next morning—about four o’clock—a 
horn was blown throughout all the passages of the 
two houses to arouse the guests for the great sight of 
the day—the sunrise. A perfectly clear sky, with a 
blush on the horizon to the eastward, gave me, as 
I sprung to my window, assurance of an entire 
success to our adventure. While it was still dark— 
ten minutes after four or so—I was out and up to the 
summit of the hill, where not more than four or five 
individuals preceded me; nevertheless, the toy-dealers 
were already opening their boxes and exposing their 
wares, eager to let not a moment’s chance of business 
escape them. It was amusing to see the guests 
oozing gradually out of the hotel, in their various 
wrappings, and their not less various expressions of 
that condition which a waggish friend denominates 
being the worse of sleep. I did not, however, observe 
that any had resorted to so extreme a measure as 
investing themselves in blankets from the beds, 
albeit that a placard in each bedroom forbids it under 
a fine of five batz. The mild temperature of the 
morning made indeed any such expedient unneces- 
sary. Amongst the crowd were gay Parisian ladies, 
solid German fraus, a few smart English people, and 


more Americans. Our voluminous friend, who had 
had such difficulties in abating her crinoline in the 


ascent, was now going about in full sail with her 
husband. Our guardsman and his young associates 
were taking a supercilious view of the whole affair. 
Some groups of burschen paraded along arm-in-arm, 
singing. ‘There was now a large addition of company 
from the hotel below, including a group composed of 
two rusty Swiss priests and a monk in a brown frock 
and black skull-cap. Perhaps four hundred souls 
were present in all. It was altogether a strange 
miscellany of people to have come from so many 
parts of the earth merely to see the sun rise. 

In due time, of course, the sun approached the edge 
of the peaky horizon from which he was to take his 
course for the day; and all looked anxiously round 
amongst the higher.summits, to see if any of them 
were anticipating ours in an experience of his rosy 
light. I am bound to confess that not one was lighted 
up before the moment when the first gleam of the 
solar disk broke upon our view. Then was there a 
momentary hush among the multitude, as if all were 
absorbed in the duty of photographing the beautiful 
and memorable scene upon their minds. Snow-clad 
masses—a circle of shrouded giants—first presented 
themselves prominently to our view, while yet the 
valleys, with their lakes and villages, lay in gray 
obscurity below. Then the light got down into the 
hollows, lakes began to gleam, and towns to smoke; 
and gradually the world of our view became fully 
lighted up. Never can the mysterious grandeur of 
the whole scene be forgotten. We were hailed as 
amongst the most fortunate visitants for the season, 
and assured that in general there are not ten such 
successful mornings in a year. 

When we had fully drunk in the beauties of the 
scene, we all turned with instinctive eagerness to 
coffee in the salle-a-manger—then the bill (a most 
moderate one)—and a walk downhill—for we had 
resolved to dispense with our horses in the descent. 
This was the only point in which we could be said to 
have failed. The walk was over-fatiguing. However, 
a comfortable breakfast from our active host of the 
Lion d’Or greatly made up for all we suffered on this 
account, and sent us home to Lucerne in good trim 
for rejoicing over the accomplishment of our Night 
and Morning on the Kulm. 


A SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE. 
JOHN MARSHALL OF FENCHURCH STREET. 


Tuts pharisaical nineteenth century, which seemed 
never weary of giving thanks and praise to itself 
for immeasurable superiority in all things over every 
preceding one, has of late received some startling 
rebukes from unexpected quarters. Light has leaped 
out of the huge unsightly fissures that have suddenly 
yawned in its surface-civilisation, precisely where the 
glittering crust was presumed to be solidest—most 
reliable—by which society may photograph its features 
with, we will hope, a salutary, if self-humbling truth- 
fulness, vainly to be looked for at the hands of its 
portrait-painters in ordinary. It happens that, from 
position and other circumstances, I have neither been 
startled nor surprised by those, to many, utterly 
confounding revelations. So familiar, indeed, have I 
long been with many of the dark secrets that palpitate 
and writhe beneath the flimsy veile—which the merest 
accident, a breath, may at any moment rend away— 
of seeming probity, seeming riches, seeming piety, 
that I am only astonished such discoveries are not 
very much more frequent than they are. But this 
morning, hardly ten minutes before I sat down to 
pen this narrative—and which but for that reminding 
circumstance might not have been penned—my heart 
leaped to my mouth as a highly respectable City-name 
flashed upon me in the police columns of the Zimes: 


Wilaad 


——— 
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a second glance reassured me: the gentleman, how- 
ever, was only before the magistrate to give evidence 
against a lad he had seen pick a lady’s pocket in the 
Crystal Palace. On Sunday next I propose going 
some distance to hear a reverend gentleman preach— 
and most admirably he does preach—who, if a saving 
miracle is not wrought in his favour, will, I much 
fear, and before long too, be either the inmate of a 
madhouse, or have perished by his own hand—with 
such vengeful fierceness does the unseen vulture tear 
at his heart! 

‘Who, then, are you,’ the reader naturally asks, 
‘that pretend to have penetrated to the Purgatorio 
and Inferno of man’s inner life, and read the sad 
secrets shrouded there? A Romish priest may- 
hap?’ Nay, I am neither priest nor parson; and, 
by profession, nothing better or worse than a skilled 
accountant. You may have seen, many years ago, 
my advertisement proffering aid to the embarrassed, 
in placing their tangled affairs in order, or, at the 
worst, setting them forth in such scientific array— 
wondrous factors are figures when skilfully mani- 
pulated—that the initiated only should be able to 
detect the fallacious arithmetic. I had abundance of 
occupation; the reputation I had acquired for tact, 
address, and fidelity, caused my services to be eagerly 
sought after in other than monetary difficulties; and 
as those opportunities for close observation were dili- 
gently improved by the unconquerable inquisitiveness 
which has ever been my besetting weakness, or 
strength, my success in groping my way to dark 
conscience-crypts, and discerning there, with more or 
less distinctness, the shadowy skeletons with which, 
it has been said, most human homes are haunted, will 
surprise no one. I shall, it is right to premise, take 
scrupulous care, by fictitious names, by changing 
the localities, and so forth, to render the identification 
of the actors in the scenes I am about to sketch 
impossible—except, of course, by themselves. Let 
me add, too, that I do not enter upon my self- 
imposed task in a spirit of smirking self-superiority : 
such a mood of mind would, in sooth, ill become me, 
for, albeit that I am honest enough as the world goes, 
there is a skeleton in my own house, which, unsuspected 
by friends or acquaintance, has dwelt with me since 
the golden days of youthful prime; and as the 
shadows of the now swiftly-coming night of life 
gather around me, gleams with every passing hour 
into ghostlier distinctness.— Christe Eleeson! 

Enough, at all events, for the present, of my own 
secret griefs. To-day, I have only sufficient courage 
to probe and lay bare those of others. Vaulting, 
therefore, over my first five-and-twenty years of life, 
I alight from a northern coach, in London, on a wet 
gloomy evening in 1827, the year of the great panic 
caused by a general collapse of the madly dilated 
paper-wings of commerce. To that catastrophe, my 
arrival in the metropolis was wholly attributable ; 
the bank wherein I had been many years clerk 
having, upon the stoppage of the London establish- 
ment to which it was affiliated—Sir Peter Pole’s— 
followed suit with an instant alacrity marvellous to 
the outer world, though not at all so to me, who had 
some time before managed to make acquaintance with 
a terrific skeleton, coffined, not confined, in a large 


g 
iron safe, wherein was inscribed, in neatly painted 


white letters, ‘The Earl of ——’s Bonds, Shares,’ &c. ; 
and which we used to lower into the vaults every 
evening with the cash and book chests. Could we 
have let down his grim ghastliness to the centre of 
the earth, he would not, I am quite sure, have been 
the less constantly visible to the worthy banker; nor 
his mocking iteration of ‘the Earl of ——’s bonds 
and shares,’ less distinctly audible to that much- 
respected individual. I had for some time suspected 
that those neatly painted white letters lied auda- 


ciously, and I one day found an opportunity of verify- 
ing that fact. ‘That the banker surmised, or feared, 
I had possessed myself of his frightful secret, was 
made plain to me on the day his bank suspended 
payment, when I was at once dismissed with a 
handsome douceur, and half-a-dozen most flattering 
introductions to houses in London; amongst them, 
to Hamlet’s, the eminent gold and silver smiths at 
the east end of Coventry Street, Haymarket, who, 
Mr —— intimated, was in pressing need of a skilful 
accountant, and that I should act wisely in presenting 
myself there without delay. Moreover, every one of 
the letters, which were given me unsealed, expressed 
the writer’s implicit reliance upon my ‘ honour and 
discretion—qualities invaluable in persons intrusted 
with the confidence of their employers ;’ ad miseri- 
cordiam phrases, addressed, I well understood, to 
myself, and which, though not needed for their real 
purpose, proved of service to me. I left the same 
evening for London; and the banker, relieved for a 
time of his worst fears—the Earl of being 
abroad, and likely to remain so for a long period— 
set the requisite machinery to work for effecting an 
arrangement with his creditors, in which he suc- 
ceeded; the bank kept its staggering feet till his 
death, three years afterwards, when it went down 
with a crash; and great was the fall thereof. 

The affairs of the house of Hamlet were already 
in the hands of official Philistines when I reached 
London ; other firms, to whom I had recommendations, 
were actually, or proximately, in the same condition; 
only two of my introductory letters remained to be 
delivered ; and I was standing in the Poultry, wearily 
watching the crowds of people pressing forward to 
the bank to exchange their notes for gold—a demand 
which the Mint, by working night and day, could 
barely keep pace with—when my eye lit upon a 
number of Cobbett’s Register just placed in a 
stationer’s window. I had been long familiar with 
that wayward writer’s currency crotchets, and should 
not probably have bestowed a second glance on the 
publication, had it not been that poetry-despising 
William Cobbett had, for the first, and, I believe, 
last time in his life, headed his Register with a 
poetical quotation. It is from Macbeth : 


Now be those juggling fiends no more believed, 
Who palter with us in a double sense: 

Who keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. Accursed be they: 
And damned all those that trust them ! 


Cobbett had so evidently been carried out of himself 
by delirious exultation over the downfall of so many 
‘ rag-rooks,’ that, feeling somewhat anxious to read a 
brochure inspired by such a state of the Cobbett mind, 
I entered the shop to purchase it. I had no small- 
change about me, except some loose coppers in my 
breast coat-pocket; so, first taking out, and placing 
upon the glass-case on the counter my two undelivered 
letters, I groped amongst the remaining sundries for 
the required sum. That accomplished, I received the 
Register, and was about to take up the letters, when a 
gentleman, who had been scrutinising, impertinently, 
I thought, the addresses through his gold hand- 


said : 
‘One of your letters, young man—this one—is 
addressed to a person who died by his own hand 
about two hours since.’ 

*God bless me!’ I exclaimed. ‘And the cause, 
sir?’ 

‘Bankruptcy. Ruin! He is another victim of 
the senseless panic that is raging around us. But 
you, I suppose, agree with Mr Cobbett, that bankers 
and bull-frog traders are noxious vermin, that it is a 
pleasure to see hunted down.’ 


‘You are much mistaken, sir. Cobbett —* 
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by the heartiness of his humour; but in monetary 
science, I have long held him to be one of the veriest 
quacks that ever, by force of sheer impudence, imposed 
upon the folly of fools.’ 

‘That is a bold opinion from so young a man—and 
a young countryman, too, it is easy to perceive.’ 

‘May be so; but, as these letters testify, I have 
been familiar with finance, both in theory and prac- 
tice, from boyhood.’ 

‘Indeed! May I cast my eye over one?’ 

‘Certainly, sir ;’ and I handed him both. 

Whilst he, with evident interest, peruses them, I 
will describe what manner of man he at first view 
seemed to be. 

In years about forty-five, I thought, though a certain 
undefinable age-shadow, that now and then flitted over 
his sallow features, hinted at longer life than thaty;if 
reckoned by emotions and impressions, and not by 
years. There was nothing remarkable in his dress, 
except its scrupulous neatness. His frame was strong 
and unbowed, and his dark hair, though slightly sil- 
vered, was unthinned by time. His face was decidedly 
handsome, and not the less interesting to inquisitive 
me, on account of the tremulous disquietude of his 
dark, changeful eyes. How nervous he was! The 
hasty entrance of a bustling customer caused him 
such a start that he let fall the letter he was reading! 
Were those symptoms only of the prevailing epidemic 
—commercial embarrassment? or were more affright- 
ing spectra than the Gazette and Court of Bankruptcy 
discernible by that keen, apprehensive glance in the 
dark distance ? 

These alike vain and unauthorised speculations 
were presently interrupted by Mr Marshall, as we 

ay call him, who, as he returned me the letters, and 
looked with keen scrutiny in my face, abruptly said: 
‘If you have a few minutes to spare, I shall be glad 
to speak with you.’ 

I bowed assent, and followed him to a neigh- 
bouring tavern, every room of which we found filled 
with people in a state of extreme excitement, among 
whom such phrases as ‘national bankruptcy,’ ‘sus- 
pension of cash-payments,’ plentifully intermingled 
with curses of ‘ Peel's bill,’ were bandied about on all 
sides. 

‘One can hardly hear one’s self speak here,’ 
remarked Mr Marshall; ‘ but,’ he added, drawing 
me towards the end of the passage, ‘what I have 
to say will require a very few words. You are 
strongly recommended, Mr Henry Johnson, in those 
letters by Mr ——,, your former employer—whom by 
reputation I know something of—not only for rare 
skill as an accountant, but for tried honour and 
discretion. Now, I happen to want such a person, 
and if’—— 

Mr John Marshall checked himself, again perused 
with sharp scrutiny my face, then said: 

‘Have you many acquaintances in London ?’ 

‘Not one; neither relative nor acquaintance.’ 

That reply decided him, and it was quickly settled 
that I should enter his service the next day at a 
very liberal salary. 

I was at Fenchurch Street punctually at the hour 
named, and was forthwith installed in Mr Marshall’s 
private counting-house. He had, I found, a flourish- 
ing business, and the books, though there were 
arrears that required some time to get up, were well 
and methodically kept. He had also established a 
good discounting account at the Bank of England; 
which means, that all the acceptances he received, 
presumedly in the regular course of business, were 
as of course credited to him as cash, minus interest 
at the current rate. An often fatal facility, which I 
was not long in discovering, had tempted him to 
discount the paper of a number of persons at a high 
rate of interest, himself, of course, pocketing the 


difference. That, however, was a section of his 
affairs of which I knew nothing, except as it was set 
forth in his bill-book; and to judge from that, it 
was very profitable. All this being so, I came to 
the conclusion that it could not be to commercial 
difficulties that the dreadful depression of mind, 
under which (as at first sight of him I had suspected) 
Mr Marshall had habitually laboured, was attribut- 
able; a depression, which often, when he thought 
himself unobserved, I have seen suddenly change to 
wordless frenzy, to gnashing of teeth, wild wringing 
of the hands, maniacal fighting with the air, as if he 
were struggling in the gripe of some living, bodily 
foe! 

Whence, then, arose that maddening disquietude? 
Not from his family. His marriage had been one of 
affection ; and Mrs Marshall was a singularly amiable 
woman; resembling in cast of features the French 
empress ; though it may be I only fancy so, because 
the line of pain across her forehead was the same, and 
as distinctly marked as that which gives such touch- 
ing expression to the imperial brow of the beautiful 
Eugénie. They had, moreover, three children—Maria, 
Ellen, and Frances—bright-eyed, golden-haired elves, 
the eldest nine, the youngest four years old. In 
short, it must have been a home of paradise, but for 
the serpent coiled about the husband’s heart; but for 
the fiend that whispered in the wife’s ear vague, 
torturing hints of the true source of the cankering 
care that was eating away the life of the father of her 
children. 

Suddenly the dark riddle was, I thought, made 
clear. Two females called at the warehouse during 
Mr Marshall’s absence: one a fierce-featured woman 
of between forty and fifty years of age; the other, 
her daughter, and of a mild, dejected aspect. They 
would give no name; but the mother said, with a kind 
of menace in her look and tone, that they would 
return towards the evening. They did so, just as I 
was mentioning the circumstance to Mr Marshall. 
The elder woman pushed boldly into the counting- 
house, dragging her daughter with her; and a terrible 
scene ensued. The intruder’s insolence was met by 
a torrent of derisive, rageful abuse. She was to the 
full as fierce and bitter; and the fiery war of words 
was at length terminated by both being thrust into 
the street by Mr Marshall; and as even then the 
virago’s tongue continued to pour forth maledictions, 
she was finally given in charge to a city constable, 
and taken off to the lock-up house in Giltspur Street. 
Mr Marshall himself left the office immediately 
afterwards for his private residence at Stamford Hill. 

The next morning I was called into the private 
room; and Mr Marshall confided to my ‘honour and 
discretion’ a troubled chapter of his early life. He 
and his father had been with hundreds of others 
seized by Napoleon Bonaparte at the rupture of the 
peace of Amiens, and detained in France as prisoners 
of war on parole. An intimacy ensued between 
them and an English family of the name of Curtis, 
who were similarly situated; and in December 1804, 
John Marshall was wedded, by civil contract only, to 
Julia Curtis, the bride being in her twenty-sixth, the 
bridegroom in his twenty-second year. A most 
unhappy marriage it proved to be; and so early did 
unappeasable discords arise between the ill-matched 
pair, that before the birth of a daughter in October 
1805, legal steps had been taken by mutual consent 
to obtain its annulment; and the interval prescribed 
by the French law having expired, sentence of 
divorce was duly pronounced. The child, which the 
father had never seen, was with his ready acquies- 
cence consigned to the absolute guardianship of its 
mother; and it was further agreed that an income of 
forty pounds per annum, which Julia Curtis had 


brought to the marital treasury, should revert to her. 
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‘Directly peace was restored,” continued Mr 
Marshall, ‘I returned to England, engaged in busi- 
ness forthwith ; and the following year, 1815, married 
my present wife. I heard nothing directly of the 
Curtises, till about three weeks ago, when I received 
a letter from the woman, Julia Curtis, you saw here 
yesterday. She had over from the Isle of 
Man, where she has for many years resided, to York- 
shire, to ascertain if anything could be got out of the 
guardian of her somewhat wealthy brother, Robert 
Curtis, who has been long hopelessly insane. He is 
known—Mr Willesden, the said guardian, and an old 
friend of mine, has informed me—to have made a will 
in her daughter’s favour when he was compos mentis ; 
and she fancied it might be possible to obtain an 
advance of money upon the security of that instru- 
ment. Failing in that, and some silly fool having 
persuaded her that an Englishwoman once a wife is 
always a wife till divorced by death or act of parlia- 
ment, she wrote to me, threatening that unless a large 
sum of money was immediately sent to her, she would 
take legal proceedings for the enforcement of her 
rights.’ 

‘Common sense might have taught her that what 
the French law could do, it might undo, especially as 
no religious ceremony took place.’ 

*To be sure. Well, I took no notice of the prepos- 
terous letter ; and what occurred yesterday you know. 
And now to finish, I trust for ever, with this hateful 
topic. Mrs Marshall has urged me to make the 
woman a present of a hundred pounds. I consent to 
do so, upon condition that she solemnly promises 
never again to annoy me; and if you, Mr Johnson, 
will arrange the matter for me, I shall be obliged.’ 

I found no difficulty whatever in doing so. The 
fierce-willed divorcée before I reached the prison had 
seen a solicitor, who convinced her that she had no 
legal claim upon Mr Marshall; and she gave the 
required promise not to molest that gentleman again, 
in exchange for his hundred-pound cheque, with 
alacrity, adding, of her own grace and favour, that 
they should sail on the morrow for Douglas, in the 
Isle of Man, by the William and Mary, a passenger 
and trading vessel, lying in the Thames. The daughter 
seemed to be just as meek and docile as the mother 
was fierce and wilful; the poor girl sobbed aloud 
with emotion, when I hinted to her, unheard by her 
mother, that the money was really a gift to her, from 
Mr Marshall, who did not forget—and upon my solemn 
word, I fully believed what I was saying—that she 
was after all his child. ‘Bless him, bless him!’ she 
murmured; ‘I have always thought of him with love 
and reverence.’ 

It was unfortunate that I, though in all sincerity, 
had induced the young woman to believe that Mr 
Marshall thought of her with regretful tenderness, for 
it excited in her an irrepressible desire to see and 
speak with him alone before leaving London; and as 
soon as she could give her mother the slip, she hurried 
to Fenchurch Street for that purpose. I was not at 
the warehouse when she called, but I knew from the 
clerk, who partially witnessed what passed, that the 
scene was a painful one. Mr Marshall, who could be 
cold as steel, hard as flint, received her with chilling 
indifference, and quickly wearying of her prayers and 
protestations, forcibly ejected her, not with inten- 
tional violence, but still with so much force, that the 
unhappy girl slipped and fell upon the pavement. Mr 
Marshall raised her; but believing she had sustained 
no hurt, he re-entered his house, slamming the door 
after him; and the heart-broken girl limped away, her 
right ankle having been strained by the fall. On the 
morrow, it was so much swollen, that her mother, 
with whom it was urgent to return at once to Douglas, 
was compelled to leave her behind in lodgings. 

I was quite unaware of that circumstance, which 


would have much mitigated the shock I felt, on read- 
ing about eight days afterwards the following para- 
graph in the shipping intelligence of the Times: ‘The 
William and Mary, Captain Hearn, from London, 
bound for Douglas, Isle of Man, was driven on shore 
at the island of Anglesea, during the late gale, and 
almost immediately went to pieces. The crew and 
passengers all perished.’ 

I silently placed the paper upon the desk before Mr 
Marshall with my finger upon the paragraph, and 
immediately left the counting-house. I saw him again 
ten minutes afterwards, and God forgive me if I mis- 
judge him, but there did seem to be a lustre upon his 
face as of a subdued vengeful exultation ; but I am, 
I know, prone to rash judgments. 

The dark cloud which encompassed Mr Marshall 
was not, however, lightened by that catastrophe; and 
it was in another, and by me totally unsuspected 
direction, that the dread spectre, of which it was the 
aforecast shadow, presently revealed itself. 

The monetary and commercial panic had long since 
terminated, though its effects were still felt in the fall 
of houses that, shaken to their foundations by the 
financial earthquake, slipped from time to time 
through the make-shift, concealed props, that for 
a while sustained them, into cureless ruin. One 
of these was a firm whose paper Mr Marshall 
had been in the habit of privately discounting, 
and when, upon seeing their name in the list of 
bankrupts, I turned hastily to the bill-book, I saw, 
to my dismay, that we had redisceunted accept- 
ances of theirs to over four thousand pounds at the 
Bank of England! This was a heavy blow, the more 
so that our account at the bank was not just t 
from various causes, in a quite satisfactory state, an 
a hint bad indeed been given us that the amount of 
our discounts must for the future be considerably 
restricted. Still the loss, if a total one, which was not 
likely, would not be ruin, and I was almost as much 
amazed as shocked at the effect the intelligence from 
my lips produced upon Mr Marshall. He stared as if 
thunder-smitten in my face for a few seconds, and 
then realising the full horror of his position, turned as 
if to flee, staggered a few steps, and fell with a doleful 
cry upon the floor. 

Fortunately, there was no one present or within 
hearing but myself, and I soon quietly restored him 
to consciousness—to consciousness, alas! that the 
hand of time was at last close upon that hour of 
which the prophetic tolling had for so many miserable 
months sounded in his ear! 

I strove to calm his agitation by urging that the 
bank, which would, of course, as a matter of business, 
prove against the bankrupt’s estate to the amount of 
the acceptances—not one of which was nearly due— 
would still hold them as against the acceptor till they 
reached maturity; and that, moreover, an excellent 
dividend might be rationally hoped for. I spoke to 
the winds; the wretched man heard as if not hearing 
me, and at last stopped my mouth, and for a time my 
breath, by suddenly exclaiming : 

‘You speak of you know not what! 
those acceptances are—are forgeries !” 

‘ Forgeries ! ’ 

‘Yes, Mr Johnson, forgeries! And—and I’ll be 
poisoned with it no longer; all—all—my private 
discounts—all the bills, made payable here, 
entered in red ink—are forgeries !’ 

‘Almighty powers! All in red ink—forgeries! 
Why, they are over nine thousand pounds!’ 

‘Yes, yes—I know—I daresay! I have not dared 
to add them up for many a day. Miserable man that 
I am—infatuated fool that I have been! It com- 
menced with three hundred pounds, to save my credit. 
Accursed credit! Would to God it had not been 


Those bills, 


saved. And now—now, Mr Johnson,’ he went on 
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to say, perceiving that I was utterly confounded, 
‘will you, can you stand by me? I trust in you. 
You have a cool head, strong nerves; will you, for 
my wife, my children’s sake, strive to save me?’ 

I did not, could not immediately answer; but he 
had touched the right chord. For his children’s sake! 
Yes, I would do much to shield their fair young lives 
from blight and sorrow so untimely and so terrible. 
I pledged my word, as soon as I could speak with 
calmness, that I would do so. 

It was settled, during the long and gloomy con- 
ference which followed, that everything should be left 
to me, and that Mr Marshall should keep close under 
pretence of illness—no pretence, by the way—at 
Stamford Hill, where I could see him every evening ; 
lest, peradventure, his nervous terrors, now that the 
frightful peril he had incurred was become imminent, 
should betray him. 

Eight clear days were before me in which to 
collect, without aid from discounts, L.4000; for on 
the ninth day, the first meeting under the fiat in 
bankruptcy would take place, and the forged bills be 
tendered in proof against the estate of the acceptors. 
I succeeded in raising the money, and not six hours 
too soon; but there was still time to get possession of 
the bills without exciting suspicion or remark. I went 
over to the bank, and with as unconcerned an air as 
I could assume, placed a list of the acceptances I 
required before the clerk who had the management of 
Mr Marshalli’s account. Although I well remember 
it was a bitterly cold morning, and I heard people say 
that the Serpentine was frozen completely over during 
the night, my shirting, I know, was wringing wet, 
and my blood at fever-heat. 

‘Oh, you want those acceptances?’ said the clerk, 
after glancing over the list. ‘We mtended proving 
upon them to-morrow. You do not, I hope, propose,’ 
he sharply added, ‘to withdraw them by a cheque; 
because, your account being already a trifle over- 
drawn, I’—— 

‘No, no,’ I interrupted; ‘I bring you cash for 
them.’ 

‘Do you? Why not, then, pay your cash into 
account, and let the bills run on to maturity ?’ 

‘Because, my good sir, we can do better with them 
than prove under the bankruptcy.’ 

‘Ho, ho! I understand; you have an offer for 
your debt. But mind what you are about. The 
estate will cut up very well, I am told.’ 

I said he might let us alone for that; and after 
another torturing ten minutes, I held the terrible 
bills in my hand, checked with difficulty a frantic 
impulse to run, walked sedately out of the bank, and 
drove off to Stamford Hill. 

So far successful; and although there was still 
much nervous work to do, there was more time to do 
it in. I must do myself the justice to say that I 
persevered valiantly during the next four weeks, now 
elate with hope, now sunk in despair; and the nights 
were very much worse than the days; for so surely 
as I dozed off was either Mr Marshall or I going to 
be hanged ; Mrs Marshall and the girls to be in some 
other way disastrously dealt with; and once I went 
through the whole process of being hanged, cut down, 
coffined, and buried, though still unaccountably alive, 
and able to read my own epitaph, written in red ink, 
upon a tombstone. 

The main difficulties were at last surmounted; the 
accursed red list was reduced to three items, altogether 
about fourteen hundred pounds; in fact, the fearful 
race against time was as good as won, when I was 
suddenly tripped up and flung on my back, without 
chance of regaining my feet again, and in this way. Of 
course, the scraping together, in so short a time, of 
nine thousand pounds, over and above what was 


make tempting allowances for prompt payments, and 
to press customers who thought themselves, and 

indeed were, entitled to longer credit; operations 

which could not but damage the character of our 

establishment; and one consequence was, that Mr 

Jay, of Leadenhall Street, a creditor for upwards of 

two thousand pounds, insisted upon being immediately 

settled with. That, as I told him, was quite out of 

the question ; and we were next threatened with a 

writ, which I cared very little about, as we could have 

pleaded to it, and it would have been months before 

judgment was obtained. Finding I was not to be 

frightened, Mr Jay went to Stamford Hill; and 

although, fearful of some such trick, I had warned Mr 

Marshall that he must see everybody that called, he 

was weak enough to bid the servant deny him. She 

did so to Mr Jay, and the next day was bribed to 

make an affidavit of that fact (she at least did make 

the affidavit, and I certainly saw no bribe given), 

which, of course, established a clear act of bank- 

ruptcy; and Mr Jay sent me notice that if he was 

not paid by four o’clock on the following day, a 

docket would be struck against Mr Marshall, without 

further notice. 

I went to Mr Jay, but he was deaf to remonstrances 

—though, if he had been treated with the same harsh- 

ness about two years previously, he would not have 

been the big man he then was— I took my way 

to Stamford Hill to warn my unhappy principal of the 
fatal turn that, through his own folly, affairs had 

taken. 

The announcement was a renewed dagger-stroke, 

so to speak; though outwardly, he was less violently 

agitated than I had seen him; and a suspicion which 

had before crossed my mind that he had secretly 

armed himself with some potent means of avoiding 
public shame, forcibly L ing no possible 

means of withdrawing the three remaining red accept- 
ances from the bank, I urged immediate flight; pro- 
mising, of course, to do all in my power to soften the 
blow to his wife, who, I had ascertained, apprehended 
nothing worse than ordinary bankruptcy. Mr Marshall 
listened gloomily, with his hands on his knees, and his 
eyes fixed vacantly on the fire; till suddenly recol- 
lecting I had a note for him, I said: 

‘By the by, sir, I have a note for you—left at the 
office, Roberts told me, by a Mr Willesden.’ 

‘Mr Willesden! Let me see.’ 

Mr Marshall opened the note, read it, started up, 
and paced to and fro the room in a state of great 
excitement for a few moments; then suddenly arrest- 
ing his steps, he exclaimed, as he shook me by the 
hand: ‘Good-night, Johnson. God bless you. I 
shall be at the warehouse by nine—perhaps earlier. 
Good-night, good-night !’ 

Here was apparently a new and promising turn of 
the wheel. I had a notion of having heard the name 
of Willesden, but when or from whom I could not 
recollect. A rich friend or relative, I hoped, just 
turned up in the very nick of time, as they always do 
in plays. And it proved so! Mr Willesden called at 
the warehouse precisely at nine; saw, and had a long 
eonference with Mr Marshall ; left, as did Mr Marshall, 
but not with him; and both returned within ten 
minutes of each other. Their second interview was 
a brief one; and very soon after Mr Willesden left, 
I was summoned by Mr Marshall. His face was 
as white, I afterwards remembered, as its natural 
sallowness permitted, and there shone a light in his 
eyes as of fever, or intense excitement. 

‘Take this cheque,’ he said, ‘and when you have 
cashed it, arrange with Jay. No doubt he will take 
half-down ; in which case you can settle the other 
matter. This very afternoon were better, if it can be 
done quietly.’ 


required for the ordinary outgoings, obliged me to 


The cheque was drawn upon Jones, Lloyd, & Co., 
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for L.2700, in favour of John Marshall or bearer, by 
Richard Willesden. I seized and posted off with it 
without a word, hardly feeling my feet for uplifting 
joy, when—wonder upon wonders!—the ghost, as I 
for half a heart-beat deemed it, of Julia Curtis the 
younger tapped me on the shoulder and arrested my 
eager steps. She looked very thin and ill; and I soon 
understood how it was she had not sailed with her 
mother in the William and Mary, and that she, more- 
over, had been so unwell, that she had not left her 
room till the day previously. ‘And I should not be 
here now,’ she continued, ‘but for a letter which has 
reached me, in a round-about way, from Douglas, 
intimating that a Mr Willesden has gone to London 
to inquire about us, and that he purposes calling for 
that purpose upon Mr Marshall of Fenchurch Street, 
who, he has heard, is likely to know where we are. 
So,’ added the young woman, ‘I thought I would wait 
here, taking my chance of seeing you, as I did not 
dare, you know, to call at the office.’ 

‘Come with me,’ I exclaimed, ‘to Jones, Lloyd, 
& Co. It is very likely they may know where 
Mr Willesden is stopping. If not, I will ask Mr 
Marshall.’ 

Iwas about to ask the clerk who cashed the cheque 
if he knew where the drawer was to be found, when, 
chancing to look toward a distant part of the bank, I 
saw Mr Willesden. He had apparently finished the 
business that called him there, and accosting him, 
I said: 

‘There is a young woman outside who wishes to 
speak with Mr Willesden.’ 

* What is the young woman’s name?’ 

* Julia Curtis.’ 

* What Julia Curtis?’ 

* Julia Curtis, sir, the younger. Here she is.’ 

*Miss Curtis!’ he exclaimed. ‘Can I believe my 
eyes? Why, I was assured by Mr Marshall hardly 
ten minutes since, that you were too ill to leave your 
lodgings at Cheshunt.’ 

*My lodgings at Cheshunt!’ echoed the mystified 


*Yes. Upon my word, there is some strange 
mystery here. Come with me; we will seek Mr 
Marshall at once.’ 

During that brief dialogue, a dreadful suspicion 
was flashing through my brain; and with a look and 
gesture, supplicatory of silence, to Julia Curtis, I 
hurried away to Fenchurch Street. The crossings 
and crowds hindered me; but at length I burst, pant- 
ing and breathless, into the office. Mr Marshall was 
still there, and standing with his back to the fire. 

* What has happened ?’ he exclaimed, before I could 

ak. 


‘I do not know. Mr Willesden has met with Julia 
Curtis: they will be here immediately.’ 

He started as if shot, and grasped the mantel-piece 
for support. 

‘Here they are,’ I wildly exclaimed, and rushed 
out into the warehouse to meet and whisper a warning- 
word to the young woman, who, I felt, would not, for 
the world’s wealth, betray her father knowingly. 

I snatched her away, as it were, from Mr Willes- 
den’s arm, and in a few brief sentences intimated the 
purport of my fears and suspicions. She replied by 
an assuring pressure of her hand. ‘He is saved,’ I 
mentally ejaculated; and looking up at the moment, 
I saw Mr Marshiall’s white face at the office-window, 
looking into the warehouse—a ghastly face, and 
instantly withdrawn. 

I hastened forward with Julia Curtis, preceding Mr 
Willesden, and exclaiming aloud: ‘ Allright—allright! 
Mr Marshall, Miss Curtis presents her respects to 

ou.” 

Mr Marshall was standing with his hands resting 
upon a table in front of him, in a rigid, upright 


posture, and a mocking expression seemed to glitter 
in his eyes, and play about his lips. He spoke not— 
moved not, nor did either of us for a few moments; 
and then Julia Curtis sprang towards him, screaming 
‘Father !—dear father!’ The unfortunate man feebly 
strove to remove her clasping arms, murmured some- 
thing—Ellen, I thought—his wife’s name—and fell 
forward on the table. 

Help, swiftly as it came, arrived too late; John 
Marshall was dead ! 

I have but a few words to add. Mr Marshall had 
received the cheque for and on behalf of Julia Curtis, 
whose name was signed to the receipt which he had 
given to Mr Willesden. The money was part of what 
she was entitled to under the will of Robert Curtis, 
deceased ; and Mr Marshall had represented that, at 
that particular moment, such a sum would be of great 
service to her. He, of course, believed that Julia 
Curtis was drowned, and must, I think, have intended 
to return Mr Willesden the money at some future 
period. Possibly, however, in the harassed and con- 
fused state of his mind, he only knew that such a 
sum would for the time save him. 

His secret was faithfully kept; the three red 
acceptances were quietly obtained and destroyed, and 
the business was disposed of much more advantage- 
ously than Iexpected. One word more: the coroner’s 
inquest, guided by the confident dictum of the medical 
gentleman who attended Mr Marshall for the four 
or five weeks previous to his decease, that he had died 
of disease of the heart, did not think a post-mortem 
examination of the body was required, and returned a 
verdict of Natural Death. My own conviction does 
not harmonise with that verdict. 


A GLANCE AT AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 


Turnine over some old documents the other day, 
we stumbled accidentally on The Westminster Journal 
and London Political Miscellany of Saturday, June 
28, 1794. This is not a great while ago; but the 
difference between that newspaper and those of the 
present day is quite as great as the difference between 
the manners of the time of Scott and those he 
describes in Waverley as existing ‘ sixty years since.’ 

The gazette in question has an old-world look; 
the coarse paper is yellow with age; the typo- 
graphy, bad as the worst specimens of ‘ Vaterland.’ 
In size, one page of the Times folded in two, or just 
one-eighth of that leviathan journal, would be more 
than its equivalent; while, if we take into considera- 
tion the difference between number of columns, type, 
and breadth of margin, its precise matter would shrink 
into one-sixteenth of the same. 

But there are wider differences than those of mere 
form and size. To contrast the two journals, is to con- 
trast a piece of feeble and clumsy mechanism with a 
living power instinct with the energy and intelligence 
of a whole people. The ‘leaders’ of to-day are among 
the most polished and perfect compositions of the age; 
their brilliant condensation rendering them fit studies 
for the literary aspirant, while their moral influence is 
beyond calculation. Not only does their powerful 
and untiring voice take up an army’s or a nation’s 
cause, battling against oppression, or incompetence 
almost as fatal, but what lesser woes have been 
redressed, what secret sores healed, what domestic 
reforms set on foot, which do not owe more or less to 
the advocacy of the public papers? Nothing of that 
kind have we here. Paris was sick with massacre, 
aggravated in its details by a loathsome ingenuity of 
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torture, but our journal records such facts with the 
cold precision of a circular. Political intrigue and 
tergiversation were rife in council and palace, but 
no statesman hesitated under the scratch of the 
reporter’s pen, and the consciousness that to-morrow’s 
leader would tear off his poor disguise, and shew 
the nation he would mislead, not what he professed 
to be, but what he was. Almost next in power to 
the leading articles have become very lately the 
sagacious letters of those private correspondents who 
live in the world outside the press and public life, 
and who keep a keen eye for the flaws of society 
and the shortcomings of the executive. It almost 
oppresses a benevolent mind to think what an enor- 
mous amount of gratuitous government and honorary 
instruction must in former times have gone unrevealed 
to the grave? Why, every man now-a-days has his 
‘view’ for reforming public evils, whether gigantic or 
minute ; and are we to suppose our grandfathers were 
denied such inspirations, or that the human mind had 
not then as now the same impulse towards reforming 
everything but itself? 

But to return to what our gazette is. There is the 
charm of modest illustration at least about it. Fame 
blows her prescriptive trumpet in one corner, while a 
frigate, with all sails set, swells supreme in the other. 
This frigate has a full significance, we shall see, for 
the gazette of Saturday, June 28, is brimful of moment- 
ous news. The eyes of the whole nation were strained 
after our fleets, which were then in the outset of that 
triumphant career which had its climax at Trafalgar. 
A week before, a London Gazette extraordinary had 
published two dispatches—one from the Duke of 
York, announcing the defeat of the French army 
near Charleroi, by the hereditary Prince of Orange, 
with the loss on the enemy’s side of seven thousand 
men, twenty-two cannon, and a huge amount of 
baggage; and another still more important, proclaim- 
ing the glorious defeat of the French fleet off Brest, 
by Lord Howe. Public feeling was at its highest 
pitch just then; all the indignation and antipathy 
excited in our own days against Russia, was weak 
in comparison with the then hatred of France. 
Religion and morality fanned the flame: England 
was waging a holy war against a country of atheists 
and assassins. Therefore, when the news of these 
great victories reached London—announced many 
hours before the appearance of the Gazette extra- 


the Mansion House, and by smiling managers to 
their crowded play-houses—London exulted with a 
fervour to which the sombre triumph of a righteous 
vengeance added intensity. Very meagre, however, 
had the details been, and the office of the next week’s 


with purchasers, eager for the supplement of the more 
courtly contemporary. They must, however, one 
would think, have been disappointed in their expecta- 
tions ; for our gazette, as regards news of the war, only 
repeats last week’s London Gazette, as the first edition 


yesterday. We have Lord Howe’s lengthy, and, to 
ourselves, somewhat vague and indistinct account of 
his victory; but when we consider how painfully 
confused would have been our own conceptions of the 
late campaign, if we had had nothing to inform us 
but the dispatches of our generals, we are disposed 
to revoke our judgment, and look more respectfully 
upon his lordship’s recital. It would not be very 
interesting to repeat here how the Queen Caroline 
Maneuvred, or even to give the names of those officers 

who distinguished themselves with that dauntless 


ordinary by the lord-mayor from the steps of | 


Westminster Journal was crowded at an early hour | 


of this morning’s 7imes repeats the second edition of | 


English gallantry so recently proved anew; we will 
leave the country, therefore, exulting over a victory 
still proudly remembered, and dismiss the subject 
with a short extract from Lord Howe’s acknowledge- 
ment of the vote of thanks accorded him by the 
House of Lords, which shews to pleasant advantage 
the generous heart of the gallant admiral : 

‘The merit I would assume on this occasion con- 
sists in my good-fortune, inasmuch as I held the chief 
command when so many resolute principal and subor- 
dinate officers, as well as brave men serving under 
their orders, were employed at that time in the fleet ; 
and I must add, if there is cause to triumph in the 
late defeat of the enemy at sea, it is truly the triumph 
of the British sailors, whose animated and persevering 
courage has in no instance, I believe, ever been 
exceeded. I shall therefore have a great increase of 
happiness in obeying the commands of the House of 
Lords, by communicating to those several descriptions 
of persons the sense their lordships have deigned to 
express of their good-conduct.’ 

The foreign intelligence is scattered up and down 
our gazette without system, apparently just as it 
dropped into the office. From one paragraph, we 
make a notable observation; namely, that Russia, 
during the late war, by no means initiated that men- 
dacious system of reports and dispatches in which 
the fact stated was the converse of the truth. In 
reference to Lord Howe’s victory, Barrére informed 
the Convention: ‘ Notwithstanding the great inferior- 
ity of the French fleet, it attacked the English, and 
obliged them to abandon the empire of the sea after a 
desperate and bloody action, with ten of their ships 
dismasted, and one, it was supposed, sunk; and had 
it not been for treachery and cowardice, those ten 
dismasted ships must have been taken.’ Barrére 
concluded his report by announcing the intention on 
the part of the Republic to invade England, which 
said threat lasted as a nursery-bugbear till the year 
1815. 

We might quote sundry sickening details from the 
Paris news of the week, but it is not worth while. 
A month later, and the monstrous rule of Robespierre 
and his friends had terminated in their bloody deaths, 
and France began to breathe again under a milder 
tyranny. 

The news of the House of Commons is discussed in 
a very few lines, for the days of speech-improving 
reporters as yet were not: but the details are curious. 
We find Mr Sheridan, on Friday the 20th of June, 
moving ‘that the City of London Militia Bill be 
adjourned till Monday, in order that the citizens may 
have time to consider of the sacrifice they are making ;’ 
no doubt calculating on the Sunday’s leisure for 
political computations. The motion, however, was 
opposed, and the bill passed. 

Mr Pitt rises to propose ‘that the thanks of the 
House be given to the managers of the trial of Mr 
Hastings.’ Thereupon followed a sharp discussion, 
during which Mr Sumner spoke against Mr Burke’s 
conduct in the course of the trial; but the House 
divided, and the ayes carried the motion by 50 to 
29. The Speaker, then, in a very excellent speech, 
delivered in a solemn and dignified manner, treated 
of the privilege of impeachment by the House of 
Commons, and the exercise lately made of it; and 
conveyed to the managers the thanks of the House 
of Commons. Mr Pitt compliments this speech highly, 
and moves that the Speaker be requested to order it 
to be printed, which is agreed to. Mr Burke then 
rises on behalf of himself and the other managers, 
and expresses their sense of the honour conferred 
upon them. The sitting closes with some alter- 
cation between Messrs Dundas, Sheridan, and Fox, 
as to whether the thanks of the House should be 


given or not to Lord Hood ‘for his able and gallant 
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services in the reduction of Bastia. Mr Dundas, 
however, succeeds in carrying the motion, and the 
House adjourned. ‘To-day’s journals would revive 
the altercation word for word, so that the sun 
should never be allowed to go down upon political 
wrath; and one does not know whether we need 
congratulate ourselves upon our parliamentary intel- 
ligence being so much more full and precise than that 
of our grandfathers. 

The formula of the Court Circular appears not to 
have been instituted in the days of our Journal. The 
following paragraph, which we should welcome as 
quite exciting amidst the frivolous details of royal 
drives and infantile airings which are now on record 
for our daily delectation, is thrown in amidst a heap 
of plebeian notices : 

* Monday, Ascot Heath races commenced, at which 
their majesties and the princesses were present. 
Three of the princesses in a coach, attended by Lady 
Elgin, had an alarm in consequence of the leading 
horses of the carriage taking fright at the beating of 
a drum. The postilion so managed the wheel-pair, 
that the princesses and her ladyship were fortunately 
enabled to leap from the carriage without injury.’ 

The paragraph which immediately follows the above 
records the disastrous voyage of the Aurora, Captain 
Briscoe, from our shores to New York. It occupied 
a period of fourteen weeks and four days! What say 
we to that, we who enjoy runs across the Atlantic in 
ten days? We extract the following specimens of 
the fashionable life of that period, which will serve 
amusingly to remind us of the difference between 
now and then: 

*Saturday night, Lord Mulgrave was attacked in 


the Westminster Journal with a feeling that, u 
whole, some considerable improvement has been made 
since sixty years ago. 


BABY JUNIOR* 


Exactty nine weeks ago, come midnight, I first 
opened my infant eyes for the study of mundane 
matters. I was thrust into the world in obedience 
to chance, and in something of a hurry. My first 
survey of surrounding objects made me a firm believer 
in a fortuitous concourse of circumstances, if not 
of atoms. My education in belles-lettres has been 
rapid—owing its progress, on the one hand, to an 
intellectual cerebral development, inherited from my 
progenitors; on the other, to the fact of my paternal 
relative being a studious man, and very fond of read- 
ing @ haute voix. Frequently, when I have been 
thought snugly reposing in my rather circumscribed 
sleeping-apartment, with the curtain drawn before 
me—for which I am very grateful, as the flies do 
bother one, and I have not yet had time enough to 
become fond of entomological pursuits—I have in 
reality been listening to the sense and pronunciation 
of what papa was reading for the benefit of a lady I 
very much respect, and who, by vulgar people, might 
be written down ‘his rib.’ I don’t like those people. 
They might have the impudence to term me a costal 
cartilage, as my skeleton has not yet undergone ossi- 
fication, and I should deem that a considerable insult, 
and make a point of screaming whenever they came 
near enough to be disagreeable. 

I have yet to tell you that I am the second arrival 
so unjustly complained of some time ago for having 


— 
pon the 


his post-chaise by three footpads, in passing over supplanted my brother—a young gentleman who is 
Putney Common. The noble lord would not be | Dow a little more than a year old, and who considers 
robbed, and the ruffians instantly fired into the | himself what Mrs Malaprop would term ‘a progeny 
carriage. One of the lamps was struck off by a shot; | Of learning.’ I beg to assure him that the pleasures 
a ball went through the back of the chaise close to | he enjoyed when in my position, and which he has 


his lordship’s head; Lord Mulgrave fired two pistols, 
and one of the men dropped, but recovered and made 
off, and was ultimately followed by his companions. 
Eight shots in all were fired.’ 

On the same day we are informed: ‘The Lord 
Chancellor committed Wm. Stackpole, Esq., to the | 
Fleet for having made a matrimonial jaunt to Gretna | 
Green with Miss Blackett, a ward of the Court of | 
Chancery. Mr Williams conducted the bridegroom 
to his apartments, and the lady took up her abode 
at the Belle Savage Inn, Ludgate Hill.’ An inherent | 
spite against the court in question inclines us to hope | 
that the young couple—for, of course, they were young 
—came prosperously and speedily together again. 

With one more ludicrous incident we shall conclude 
our quotations for the present: ‘ Thursday morning, 
a duel was fought in the Phenix Park between Mr 
Whaley and a Mr Burke, of the county of Galway, in 
which each of them fired a pistol without any effect. 
The quarrel arose at Daly’s, from the former asking 
the latter, who, he thought, stared at him: “ Did he | 
learn such manners in his travels?” The other | 
replied: “He did; yet he had not been at Jerusalem.” | 
This brought on abusive language—Mr Whaley | 
evidently appreciating keenly the severity of the 
satire which seems so inane to our dull wit—which 
was followed by a blow from Mr Burke, when a 
challenge ensued. Om the ground, both gentlemen 
behaved with great resolution. They stood at twelve 

distance, and both fired together. Mr Burke 
red his pistol in the air, and they were afterwards | 
reconciled to each other.’ 

Upon the whole, there is some amusement, and 
even interest, to be found in an old newspaper. It 
is a landmark of time which enables even the least 
intelligent to form an idea of the progress the world 
is making; and, in the present case, we lay down 


since lost, have not been found by me. I am rather 
surprised and exceedingly indignant at his abomin- 
ably rude remarks upon the different features of my 
physique, which, remembering what’s due to my sex, 
even you will admit are not those of a gentleman 
accustomed to good society, and properly inducted in 
the Hints on Etiquette. I dare say he did not think 
they would ever be sounded upon my tympanum; but 
they have. Pa read them to Ma one evening, and I 
listened, while digesting tops and bottoms as solid 
aliment, and a draught from the milky-way as fluid— 
I wish Ma would not eat pickles—and the double evil 
those remarks occasioned me was indignation and 
dyspepsy. I hope to be able to indulge in colloquial 
conversation presently ; but as it may be some months 
before I have learned that accomplishment, I think 
it the better plan to repudiate the ungallant remarks 
of my ungentlemanly brother, since to allow them 
to pass without comment would amount to a tacit 
acknowledgment of their truth, and they are false. 
Man is said to be an imitative animal, but I never 
heard that said of a woman. I suppose she must be 
@ sui generis production. J find it particularly difficult 
to imitate sounds. I’ve been experimenting for some 
time, but can’t yet control my chorda vocalis. I try 
the gamut, do, re, me, &c.; but, my ears not having 
learned to govern my voice, I am startled by a 
grunt, a hiss, a scrape—anything but a note or 
word ; and then, to satisfy myself, I am obliged 
to scream, just to bring me the consoling conviction 
that I can scream in different keys, if I can’t 
accent a word or pronounce a letter. Thus, you see, 
I am obliged to send you a caligram, because I am 
unable to talk. My brother, with the wisdom of 364 
days, and the vanity of his whole life, has stigmatised 


*See The Old Baby, article in Journal, No, 223. 
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my nose as a b/obh—I wonder where he got the word 
from ; I’m sure it’s a nasty provincialism—but if you 
could see it, you would not, perhaps, call it a Roman, 
nor a Grecian, nor a nez retroussé, nor a parrot, nor a 
bottle, nor a club, nor an aquiline, nor a pug, nor a 
poke-your-nose-into-everybody’s-business ; but I’m 
gure you would say it was the prettiest little thing for 
a nose you ever saw. He says my eyes are fixed like 
a wax-doll’s ; but it is not because they are not capable 
of turning to different objects, but because I am 
teaching my optic nerves to become stereoscopic, 
so that I may see the surrounding objects as solid 
bodies. When I first began to look about me, I could 
not distinguish a chair from a table; but experience 
has taught me that, to see a solid body, my eyes must 
point to different angles—in fact, the optic nerves 
must be taught divergence. My brother will probably 
hear this read; and I wish him to know that I am 
considered a much more genteel baby than himself. 
He tries to run, but fails in the attempt, because he 
is built in a certain portion of his earthly tabernacle 
more like a female Hottentot than a British baby ; 
and where his knees ought to be, you can discover 
nothing but a hollow surrounded by a bulge of fat, 
as if he had gartered below knee, and all the hydro- 
carbon aliment had stopped above the cincture. 
don’t believe he knows where his legs are, for I often 
see him, in his attempts to stand, place his feet where, 
if he possessed the least knowledge of mathematics, 
he would know they could not act as props. 

I suspect it’s the gravy makes him look like a lump 
of animated fat. His cheeks!—J never saw such bags 
of pinguidity. If he don’t improve, I shall be obliged 
to decline his acquaintance; I verily believe they'll 
presently close up his mouth altogether. And then 
his nose !—oh, if you could but see his nose! It looks 
to me just like a ginger-beer cork, and his mouth the 
bottle; and when he opens his bouche, you’d think 
the nose entertained a desperate idea of flying bang- 
off upwards. I was about forgetting these words of 
Mirabeau, which may perhaps be of some good to 
him: ‘Un homme excessivement gros, que Dieu ne 
Pavait créé que pour montrer jusqu’é quel point la 
peau humaine pouvait s’étendre sans rompre.’ 

I’ve seen ‘the old baby’ eyeing me very suspiciously 
for some time, but I was not aware of the gross insult 
he intended to offer me in this Journal. I did not 
think he was anatomising my corporeal architecture 
only to publish a description so abominable. It was 
only yesterday that a lady called and found me, as 
she thought, sleeping; but I was listening, because, 
as Ma was not in the room, I thought she might say 
something to her companion that would wound my 
vanity, but repay me for that infliction by giving me 
a vigorous idea of what she really thought of me; but 
she said nothing discreditable of me—au contraire, she 
complimented me by repeating these beautiful lines: 


Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 
Whose happy home is on our earth? 
Does human blood with life imbue 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blue 
That stray along thy forehead fair, 
Lost ‘mid a gleam of golden hair? 

Oh, can that light and airy breath 
Steal from a being doomed to death? 
Those features to the grave be sent 

In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? 

Or art thou what thy form would seem, 
The phantom of a blessed dream ? 


I am sure that lady is a woman of strong mind, 
cultivated taste, and expansive intellect. I know she 


always speaks the truth—at least, during the whole | 


extent of my life, which has now reached sixty-three 
days, I have never found her false, and society 
obliges us to believe in the honesty of all whom we 


have not discovered to be untrue. To be sure, she 
told my nurse as she was going away, that I 
appeared to have a very strong knack at sleeping, 
and did not appear much inclined for conversation. 
I'll just tell you why I did not. She comes to make 
& morning-call, as she used to do when ‘ the old baby’ 
was the pet of the family; and she talks to me as 
she used to talk to him in such stupid English, that I 
wonder he liked it; but he is a boy, and boys are 
always pleased if girls will but condescend to con- 
verse with them, no matter about what nonsense—the 
greater the better. J don’t like it, and so I was silent 
when the lady-visitor looked at me, and said: ‘ Did 
‘em wong it, pooty ’ittle ting?’ just because I 
happened to make a wry face when a pin, used to 
prevent a solution of continuity in my vade-mecums, 
had mistaken its office, and was damaging my cuticle. 
‘Will’m go walks ?’—I hate walking, so I screamed 
judiciously. ‘ Will ’m ’ave dood-dood?’—a nasty 
red compound, probably coloured with sulphuret of 
mercury, and strong enough to induce ptyalism, and 
I’m sufficiently generous with saliva already—‘ Has 
’m got tooty pegs,’ &c., &c., ad nauseam. Now, I ask 
you if I did not do quite right in screaming like a 
juvenile porker in reply to such wretched English, 


I | entertaining as I do, as much respect for Lindley 


Murray as for tops and bottoms. 

I do believe—and I have arrived at the conclusion 
after great thought and mature consideration—that 
many children grow short-tongued because they are 
obliged to listen to such atrocious rubbish. Parents 
and others should not excuse themselves with the 
trite remark, that they are reducing their language 
to the capacity of baby-intellect, because J can under- 
stand good English infinitely better than such abom- 
inable gibberish. When my impudent brother wrote 
to you I was a month old, and, as he says, very red, 
I was in a state of general blush; but isn’t it true 
that when babies are very red during the first weeks 
of babydom, it’s because they have a very thin cuticle, 
so that the blood is seen through it? And are not 
those children in after-life the possessors of the fairest 
skins? I’m sure if my brother were to read Gold- 
smith’s Animated Nature, he would find it so; and 
Goldsmith did know something about most matters, 
although I am sorry to say he never had a baby. 
My brother also accuses me of wearing his cast-off 
clothes. I’m sorry to say I do, and I’m often 
dreadfully indignant about it; it wounds my amour 

re; and when they will put them on me, I gene- 
rally indulge in a bilious attack, and injure them 
to the best of my ability. I think he has escaped 
a great many sorrows; among other things, he 
is not exhibited, as I am. Just as I’m about 
going to sleep, I hear a treble knock, or an autho- 
ritative ring, and immediately I have a horrible 
vision of rough towels, nasty soap, ill-tempered 
nurse-maids, and all the minor unpleasantries 
attending a hasty toilet. I’m carried into the 
drawing-room. If the visitor happen to be a lady, 
she will probably take me in her arms, and say 
several little things about my tout ensemble, which are 
rather complimentary. If the visitor be a gentleman, 
he takes me, too, but so cautiously, and gets rid of 
me as soon as possible, but not without kissing me, 
though he looks all the time he is doing it as if I’d 


asked for a sixteen-penny income-tax, or as if he 
had a disagreeable vision of cold meat for dinner 
without the benefit of pickles. I have been giving 
certain portions of my anatomy, which choose to 
indulge in involuntary movements, some very strict 
lessons, and I find them improving, though not 
so well as I could wish. You see, we’ve so many 
things to learn when first introduced to the pomps 
and vanities of the world, that it requires an extremely 
intelligent child to be continually studying its relative 
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position to men and things, or it’s sure to commit 
itself, just as grown-up babies often do when ignorant 
of the rules of etiquette. I should just like to tell 
Mrs Slyboots before I finish, that I entertain a very 
low opinion of her. She called the other day, and 
professed herself overjoyed to see me. She took me in 
her arms, and began kissing me—I hate being kissed 
by a woman. Ma went out for a minute, when she 
took the opportunity of saying: ‘You nasty ugly 
little brat, I wish you were in the bull-rushes, like 
Moses, for you have torn and ruined my best bonnet- 
strings!’ Ma came in, and she said: ‘ What a dear 
child !—how intelligent! [There she was right] 
What lovely eyes!) Oh, how I envy you such a 
darling!’ Now, I consider such conduct extremely 
rude; but it all comes of the vanity of mothers who 
will make puppet-shows of their children, and expect 
everybody to look upon them with the same partiality 
and through the same spectacles—I ought not to have 
said that, because Ma only puts them on when she is 
alone—as mothers always do. 

In conclusion, let me tell you, that if the Old Baby 
dares to write to you again after he has heard this, 
I’ll have a bilious attack, and smother him—I will. 


BY DAK. 

Now that the last smouldering embers of the sepoy 
revolt are in a fair way of being finally extinguished, 
we may indulge in speculations concerning the 
future destiny of India, with some hope of our antici- 
pations being eventually realised; and what bright 
visions of social improvement and commercial pros- 
perity rise up before us, if we attempt to picture the 
amount of progress that will have been attained in 
our eastern empire by the end of the present century 
only. According to my own idea, a fancy-sketch of 
India—in the year 1900—slightly tinted, perhaps, 
with couleur de rose by hope and good wishes, should 
include, amongst others, the following ‘ effects:’ 
Grand trunk-railways and telegraphic wires con- 
necting all the principal towns, with junctions and 
branches in every direction ; excursion-trains running 
once a week from Calcutta to Cashmere; a complete 
system of irrigation throughout the country ; jungles 
reclaimed, deserts cultivated, swamps drained, malaria 
banished, fever at a discount, and cholera unknown; 
native prejudices conquered, wholesome laws relating 
to the tenure of land enacted, and European immi- 
gration encouraged ; Havanna eclipsed in the article 
of tobacco; John Chinaman’s nose triumphantly dis- 
located in the matter of tea; long lines of trucks 
heavily laden with cotton, better and cheaper than 
the American produce, whirled day and night, by 
powerful engines, to the various seaports; and 
magnificent steamers, compared with which the Great 
Eastern is, in size, a cock-boat, in pace a snail, ready 
to convey it in billions of tons to England, at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour. These are only a few 
of the most prominent features in the sketch—I 
leave the reader to work in the details as it may 
please himself. If he think I have made rather too 
much progress in forty years, he can also tone down 
and throw in dark shades according to his fancy—I 
prefer looking at the bright side of the picture. 

It does not, however, require the assistance of a 
very fertile imagination to foresee, that in a few years 
railways will have effected as complete a revolu- 
tion in India as they have already done in England, 
and that a palanquin will be as great a curiosity 
in the one country as a stage-coach is in the other. 
Impressed with this conviction, and from a benevolent 
wish to afford future historians correct information 
concerning the means of locomotion enjoyed by 
Anglo-Indians of the present benighted period, it is 
my intention to devote this paper to a detailed account 


of the construction, use, advantages, and disadvan- 
tages of the receptacle generally adopted throughout 
Hindostan as a travelling conveyance—namely, a 
palkee. 

But before I enter upon the proposed treatment of 
a palkee in an anatomical, practical, and social point 
of view, let me devote a few lines to its pronunciation, 
Indian words invariably experience such shocking 
maltreatment at the hands, or rather the tongues, of 
English readers, that my doing so is by no means 
unnecessary. The capital of Afghanistan, for instance, 
instead of being pronounced Cawble, as if rhyming to 
bauble, is converted by the free and independent 
articulation of a Briton into Ca-bool, with its ultimate 
syllable sonorously corresponding with ‘fool.’ In the 
same tyrannical way, Gwalior, which should be 
delivered ore rotundo, and as broadly as possible, 
Gworlior, is violently twisted into a rhyme for 
dahlia. And those strong and athletic warriors who 
helped us to capture Delhi the other day, instead of 
being spoken of as Seeks, are vocally represented as 
a nation of invalids, by their name having been 
Anglicised into Sicks. It must be confessed, however, 
that the natives of India make an infinitely worse 
hash of Anglo-Saxon than we do of Hindostance. 
The expressive syllables of that which we are wont 
to consider our beautiful language, appear to be 
totally unmanageable by their Asiatic organs of 
pronunciation. In the barbarous phraseology of a 
Bengal khidmutgar, the savoury and stimulating 
compound known amongst us as mulligatawney is 
corrupted into mooltawnee ; the ridiculous contraction 
of mumlet does service both for marmalade and 
omelet ; and champagne, by some mysterious internal 
convulsion, is reproduced as simkin. English patro- 
nymics are mutilated in even a more horrible manner. 
The name of Abercrombie is converted by an extraor- 
dinary process into Bickram; the nearest articulate 
approach to Vicars a native is capable of is Baker; 
and a gentleman rejoicing in the rather euphonious 
appellation of Brackenbury, is promiscuously ad- 
dressed as Blacking, bury Sahib, Blackberry Sahib, 
and sometimes, by a kind of phonetic somersault, as 
Berry Black Sahib. 

In order, therefore, to guard the subject of this 
article against like ill-treatment, I hereby warn all 
whom it may concern, that its first syllable is not 
pronounced as if it were similar in sound to the word 
made use of in Mr Ainsworth’s celebrated song, 
wherein Blueskin encourages his professional com- 
rades to ‘fake away,’ but rather as if it resembled 
the familiar abbreviation of Mary—thus pol-kee. I 
may also say en passant, that ‘hawk’ would be an 
appropriate rhyme for the Hindostanee word which 
stands at the head of this article, and that the phrase 
‘by dak’ is synonymous with the English term by 
post. Having thus taken due precaution that the 
palkee shall not be mutilated in its pronunciation, I 
can, with a clear conscience, proceed with my dis- 
sertation. 

In the first place, what isa palkee? A palkee, or 
palanquin, is a wooden box without any lid, in which 
the Indian servants of her Majesty are forwarded from 
one part of her eastern dominions to another, at their 
own expense. The average dimensions of this human 
packing-case internally, are about six feet long, three 
feet broad, and three feet deep. It is usually painted 
black, and its appearance generally is unpleasantly 
suggestive of an undertaker’s shop. The interior is 
provided with a tiny mattress and pillows, and is 
fitted with miniature shelves for the stowage of bread, 
tea, soda-water, books, cheroots, and cther little 
matters wherewith the package may refresh both its 
mind and body. Entrance is obtained by means of 
diminutive sliding-panels at the sides, and it—the box 
—is carried by the aid of poles that project from each 
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end, and rest on the bare shoulders of mahogany- 
coloured individuals called coolies. ‘These brown and 
bony gentlemen constitute a regularly organised 
Indian Parcels Delivery Company, who transport its 
coat-and-trousered packages over hundreds of miles 
of waste and jungle with as much safety, though not 
quite as much dispatch, as a similar association rattles 
its brown papered parcels, in blue carts, through 
the streets of London. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this rule; for though coolies to a certain 
extent recognise the propriety of treating anything 
committed to their charge ‘ with care,’ rare instances 
will occur when their living parcels can neither be 
‘kept dry,’ nor with any particular ‘side uppermost.’ 
In wading through a river, with the palkee on their 
heads, any derangement of the equilibrium caused by 
an unexpected hole will result in a general ducking ; 
and if, in a desolate part of the country, the terrible 
but generally false alarm of ‘Tiger’ be raised, down 
drops the palkee, and away go the coolies, totally 
indifferent, in their panic, whether its unfortunate 
tenant be standing on his head or his heels. 

The etymology of the word cooly must be so palp- 
able to the meanest capacity, that it is almost 
unnecessary for me to explain its allusion to the fact 
of the palkee-bearer’s toilet being so peculiarly 
adapted to the climate in which he lives. His costume 
may be said to be quite classical in its simplicity, 
consisting as it does of a single garment; and though 
European prejudice may object to nature so much 
unadorned, there can be no doubt that such a style of 
dress, or rather undress, must be extremely cool and 
pleasant in sultry weather. 

It is a fortunate arrangement for the cooly that a 
tropical atmosphere does not render necessary a 
more elaborate or comprehensive wardrobe. He is 
generally a married man, and to keep a wife and half- 
a-dozen little coolies on threepence a day, is one of the 
ordinary conditions of his existence. This feat, which 
to a beef-eating Englishman appears to be the nearest 
attainable approach to living on nothing, is not, how- 
ever, difficult of execution in India. Luckily for him- 
self, the cooly has few wants, and is both a vegetarian 
and a teetotaller. His clothes, as we have seen, are 
hardly worth mentioning ; his washing, which is also 
nothing to speak of, is done at home—that is to say, 
he does it himself at the first pond or well he comes 
to—his lodging, both by choice and necessity, is 
invariably on the cold ground ; his drink, on the same 
principle, is pure water; and as for his board, a half- 
penny judiciously expended in farinaceous food, such 
as the Revalenta Arabica, provides sufficient to satisfy 
the most voracious appetite. This is the catalogue of 
his wants; he has one luxury—tobacco! Hear it, 
ye writers in the Lancet, and mourn over the depravity 
of human nature, the cooly is a confirmed smoker. 
Give him the necessaries I have enumerated above, 
with an occasional pull at a cocoa-nut hubble-bubble, 
and he is a happy man, and passing rich on something 
under five pounds a year. 

It is impossible to imagine a less dignified proceed- 
ing than that of getting into a palkee. The ridicu- 
lous evolutions necessary to effect a lodgment in a 
hammock form a mere trifle in comparison. In the 
one, you have at all events plenty of sea-room, so to 
speak, and the free use of all your limbs; in the 
other, the entrance is so circumscribed that the body 
can only be got in, as it were, by instalments. Much 
difference of opinion prevails as to the best mode of 
proceeding under the circumstances. Let no one, 
however, venture to make the attempt while the 
palkee is suspended in mid-air, with the poles resting 
on the coolies’ shoulders; for the pendulous vehicle, 
at the first intimation of his weight, will revolve 
swiftly on its axis, and the body of the unwary 


traveller, obeying the inevitable law of gravitation, 


will fall heavily to the earth. Even when the palkee 
is resting securely on the ground, to obtain possession 
of the interior requires no small amount of activity, 
judgment, and, above all, moral courage. If the 
intending occupant endeavour to effect his purpose 
by entering in the manner that appears most natural 
—namely, headforemost, the absurd position of the 
rest of his person, especially if he be modelled on 
Dutch lines, need only be hinted at; and if the 
proceeding be reversed, and an entry attempted in 
the way a bear gets into his hole, the loss of 
personal dignity involved in the operation is perfectly 
frightful to contemplate. The spectacle of a grave 
judge or distinguished general backing into his 
palkee, and then, with his legs doubled up, twisting 
slowly round like those China figures with globular 
termini, till he is gradually lost to sight through the 
tight-fitting aperture, is enough to ruin one’s respect 
for civil and military authority for the rest of one’s 
life. 

If an entry can only be obtained piecemeal, an 
exit must be conducted on the same homeopathic 
principle. First, a boot appears, then a leg; then 
another boot, followed by another leg; then a hat, 
presently a head; and so on, till the whole body has 
been withdrawn in infinitesimal quantities from the 
recesses of the palkee. I do not know in what 
manner the reader can form a better idea of both 
operations, than by attempting to get into his own 
chiffonier, and, should he succeed in his undertaking, 
by getting out again. 

But I will imagine the traveller safely packed up 
in his box and ready to start. I choose a hero 
instead of a heroine, because travelling-dress in India 
is so completely en déshabille, that I could not think 
of representing a lady under such circumstances. 
This remark of mine must not by any means be 
construed into a reflection upon the fair sex in India, 
who are just as attentive to their toilet, and in every 
respect, save an interesting paleness, a slight ‘ defect 
of the rose,’ as Tennyson says, just as charming as 
their blooming sisters and cousins in England. But 
an inflated dress and horticultural bonnet that would 
be appropriate enough, as times go, if their fair owner 
were merely journeying in a first-class carriage from 
London to Brighton, on some beautiful day in 
September, would be evidently out of place if the 
vehicle were a palkee, the thermometer at a hundred, 
and she had to travel twelve or fourteen hours every 
day for a fortnight, en route from Meerut to Peshawur. 
In that case, like a sensible woman, she would no 
doubt sacrifice appearance to comfort, but at the same 
time she would not select that particular occasion to 
have her portrait painted. In deference to this laud- 
able feeling on her part, I choose a less interesting 
traveller, and shall accompany him a short distance 
on his journey by dak. 

A June sun is just setting, and every one else but 
the unfortunate victim in the palkee is turning out 
for a ride or drive on the course. He, the victim, is 
extended helplessly on his back, already in a mild 
fever at the bare anticipation of the misery in store 
for him. His dress consists of a shirt, open at the 
neck, and loose Turkish trousers made of the thinnest 
Delhi silk. Slippers and a Cashmere smoking-cap 
complete a costume, which, limited though it be, 
makes him uncomfortably hot, and could, if possible, 
be conveniently dispensed with. I am supposing 
that a general order, a medical certificate, or some 
other equally dire necessity, compels him to travel 
in the hot season. He may be—to choose the most 
ordinary contingencies—a member of a court-martial 
appointed to assemble in some station a couple of 
hundred miles distant; or supposing the occurrence 
to have happened before the mutinies, he may have 
been suddenly ordered to give up a staff appointment, 
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and join his regiment at the other end of India, 
because the sepoys of that gallant corps had objected 
on religious grounds to the cobbler’s wax used in the 
manufacture of their pouches; or, perhaps—than 
which nothing would be more likely—he may be on 
his way to the hills, or to England, as the only 
means of saving his life. 

In waiting, dressed a Ja cooly, and ready, in parlia- 
mentary phrase, to advance him a stage, are ten 
calfless bipeds, whose legs are like walking-sticks, 
and whose bodies are lean and lank, and brown as is 
the ribbed sea-sand, indeed a good deal browner. 
Eight of these are bearers, par excellence, whose name 
indicates their employment, and whose duties may 
be compared to those of our English post-horses. Of 
the remaining two, one is a musalchee, whose office is 
to run alongside the palkee with a torch so abomin- 
ably scented, that asafetida becomes an agreeable 
perfume in comparison; and the other is a bangy- 
wallah, who carries a couple of tin portmanteaus, 
called petarrahs, slung at the ends of a split bamboo, 
and balanced on his shoulder like a pair of scales. 
At the word chello from the parcel, four of the bearers 
raise the palkee to their shoulders, and start off with 
it at a kind of run, grunting all the time like so 
many pigs, supposing four of those sagacious quad- 
rupeds could be persuaded to utter their nasal ejacu- 
lations, one at a time, and at regular intervals. The 
remainder of the party, chattering like parrots, and 
making audible and perfectly candid remarks touch- 
ing the weight and personal appearance of the 
passenger inside, keep up with the palkee at a fast 
walk. Every hundred yards or so, the four actually in 
harness make a slight halt to change shoulders; and 
at the end of about a quarter of a mile, they are 
relieved by the other four. 

In the meantime, let us look inside the box. The 
recumbent martyr is smoking a cheroot, and trying 
to read. It is the pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties; for the exasperating motion of the palkee 
causes such an incomprehensible jumble of letters, 
that he is obliged to throw down his book and devote 
himself entirely to smoke and meditation. It is well 
known that every kind of locomotion subjects the 
traveller to more or less personal inconvenience. He 
cannot enjoy a trot on the back of a camel, without 
experiencing a sensation next day as if the camel had 
been trotting on him. The vibration and other 
marine evolutions of a steam-boat in rough weather 
are sometimes followed by unpleasant consequences. 
The jolting of a hackney-cab with a broken spring, 
over an unfinished road in a London suburb, is cal- 
culated to ruffle the temper even of a bishop. Each 
of these, I admit, is provoking in a greater or less 
degree ; but there can be no doubt that the maximum 
of locomotive aggravation is produced by the ever- 
lasting jog, jog of an Indian palkee on a melting 
night in the hot season. Both mind and body get 
worked up into a state of awful fermentation. The 
wretched sufferer is shaken not only into a fever, but 
into a passion; and tepid soda-water or punching a 
cooly’s head is, unfortunately, the only means of 
relief within his reach. 

Sleep, in her Shakspearian character as nature’s 
soft restorer, never enters a palkee. The traveller 
may perhaps fret himself into a feverish state of 
unconsciousness; but even that poor imitation of 
sleep he is not permitted to enjoy long. It is a 
custom that would be more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance, giving the coolies, at the end 
of each stage, a small douceur, just as it was con- 
sidered en régle in the old coaching-times to present 
the stout individual who handled the ribbons with 
an indefinite sum, over and above the fare, which 
was spoken of in @ vague, mysterious way as ‘ some- 


fixed quantity—namely, four annas, and is as regular 
an item in one’s travelling-expenses as the amount 

paid at the post-office when the dik is ‘laid.’ Con- 

sequently, about every two hours, while the operation 

of ‘changing horses’ is going on, a group of dark faces, 

looking perfectly diabolical in the torch-light, make 

their appearance at the door of the palkee, and the 

magic word ‘ bucksheesh’ is pronounced. It is of no 

use pretending to be deaf or asleep; the coolies know 

better. It is their practice, when within about half a 

mile of their halting-place, to raise a prolonged and 

unearthly yell by way of intimating their approach to 

the team in waiting. A startling howl is borne back 

in return, which sounds in the still night-air like an 

echo of the first. Then commences a conversation, 

screamed at the top of their voices, on topics of 
mutual interest, which a man must be a very heavy 

sleeper, indeed, not to be thoroughly roused by. 

When, therefore, the usual black-mail is demanded, 

the traveller is sure to be wide awake; and if he be a 
sensible man, he will hand out his four annas without 

more ado. Woe be to him if he refuse! The moving 
accidents by flood and field that would befall that 

man might fill a volume. He would be casually 
dropped into every river that was to be crossed; he 
would be shaken to pieces; he would not be carried 
faster than a mile an hour, and, after all, I verily 
believe, would never get to the end of his journey. 
He would in all probability be fuund upset into a 
nullah or dry ditch, attended by a flock of vultures, 
waiting with the proverbial politeness of those interest- 
ing birds, till he was ‘ quite ready.’ The small amount 
of the impost demanded only increases the aggra- 
vation. To be disturbed five or six times during the 
night, and asked for four annas each time, is only the 
addition of insult to injury. Let any one imagine 
what his own indignation would be, if, while com- 
fortably dozing in the corner of a railway-carriage, 
the guard were to wake him whenever the train 
stopped at a station, and demand a fourpenny-bit. 
Would he not, as a matter of course, despatch a letter 
to the editor of the Times by the very next morning’s 
post ? 

I will not pain the reader by dwelling on the heat, 
dust, want of sleep, and other fertile sources of 
misery inseparable from a journey by dak, but will 
hasten to put an end to the sufferings of the unhappy 
traveller by bringing him to the temporary refuge 
for destitute wayfarers benevolently provided by a 
paternal government. At about eight o’clock—by 
which time the rays of the morning sun, beating 
obliquely on the blistered panels of the palkee, have 
converted it into a kind of portable Dutch oven—the 
aching eyes of the wretched occupant toasting inside 
are gladdened by the sight of the dak bungalow. 
Taken abstractedly, a thatched building with no 
architectural adornments, standing alone on a vast 
and dusty plain, cannot be considered a cheerful 
object ; but to any one who has endured for fourteen 
mortal hours the ‘ short uneasy motion’ of a palkee, 
it is nothing less than an earthly paradise; and the 
corpulent Mussulman in dirty white garments, who is 

ing his welcome in the verandah, appears as a 
benevolent middle-aged angel in charge. The bunga- 
low, apart from its celestial character, is a caravan- 
sary, built for the convenience of travellers, and is 
supported by their involuntary contributions. The 
postmaster-general is the ex-officio proprietor; and he 
charges a rupee a day for his hospitality, which con- 
sists of the use of a small white-washed room fur- 
nished with a table, two chairs, and a bedstead. Here 
the jaded package, after a bath and breakfast, enjoys 
the luxuries of shade and quiet till sunset ; and here 
I shall leave him for the present dozing under the 
punkah, and passively engaged in digesting 


j eee Sea In India, this ‘something’ is a 


grilled 
moorghee—in other words, a tough fowl which the 
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stout angel has hunted, caught, killed, plucked, and 
converted into a spatchcock in the short space of 
twenty minutes. 

It only remains for me to add, that the cost of a 
journey by dik may be estimated at the rate of four 
annas, or sixpence, a mile. This amount is expended 
entirely in payment of the coolies, and does not 
include any charge for the palkee, which in most 
cases is the private property of the occupant. Sixty 
miles a day is considered good travelling, and a 
journey thus may occupy a fortnight or three weeks, 
unless it be continued by day and night, when it is of 
course proportionately shortened. Such haste, how- 
ever, often proves the worst speed, as the usual result 
of spending a few days in a palkee is a severe attack 
of fever. In the more civilised parts of India, in that 
part, for instance, which is traversed by the Grand 
Trunk-road, greater rapidity has been attained by 
the use of a kind of palanquin placed on wheels, and 
drawn by a single horse. But this is a modern 
innovation. ‘The palkee, pure and simple, is the 
vehicle in general use throughout the country, 
whether the distance to be travelled be a hundred 
yards or a thousand miles. At present, there is a 
tailway only in the neighbourhood of the capital of 
each presidency, but there is no doubt that in a few 

rs an iron net-work will have been extended over 
ndia, that coffin-like palkees, lazy coolies, and 
cheerless dak bungalows will have been replaced by 
comfortable carriages, high-pressure locomotives, and 
bustling stations, and that exiled Anglo-Indians will 
be able to travel from Bombay to Calcutta by an 
express train as rapid as the one which now whirls 
their fortunate brethren at home from London to 
Edinburgh. 


MIASMA. 


Tere is in our village a small pond or pit enclosed 
within a market-garden, and in warm weather exhal- 
ing a most offensive effluvium, in which the odour of 
boiled greens is peculiarly and painfully conspicuous. 
A suspicion of disease is attached to this effluvium, 
which is occasioned by the decomposition of stumps 
and leaves of cabbage, and vegetable refuse in general. 
Ill effects have been experienced by children when 
the wind wafted it in the direction of certain cottages ; 
and when the wind changed, these effects were pro- 
duced in another quarter. It is supposed that when 
very warm weather comes, this open pit may prove a 
fruitful source of sickness to swell the already high 
mortality of our village, Still, no one interferes; for 
what is everybody’s business becomes nobody’s, and 
“considerable trouble, and perhaps ill feeling, would 
accrue to whoever first moved in the matter. 

With regard to myself, these effluvia are but a 
source of interest and an object of research. I con- 
sider their effect in a purely physiological point of 
view. I look upon the children who are exposed to 
their influence much in the same light as the unfor- 
tunate cats, rabbits, and birds upon which, in pre- 
ference to myself, I try various mephitic compounds 
produced by an artificial process. I often see things 
very differently from others. I am a chemist, and am 
seeking out and studying the terrible and hidden 
agencies of the angel of pestilence and death. Once 
or twice has he flapped me with his wing, breathed 
in my face his fetid breath, and bade me sternly to 
desist. My limbs shook and my blood sickened; 
each time I was very ill, and became to myself a 
source of intense interest. I watched narrowly every 
symptom ; I felt the poison coursing in my veins, and 
I marked its action. I found that the skin became 
the great purifier of the blood, and that upon its 


evolved into the air of my room, and required efficient 
ventilation and the action of a disinfectant for its 

removal. When I recovered, I grasped my trusty 

bottle of chlorine solution, and again encountered 

the Nemesis of putrefactive action. 

Un ennemi mort sent toujours bon! observed that 

amiable monarch, Charles IX. of France. A similar 

reflection deadens in my case the olfactory suscepti- 

bilities, and, like the raven or the rat, I am attracted 

by any foul or pestiferous exhalation. I like to visit 

cess-pools and sewers, and to examine drains and foul 

ditches. People marvel at my pursuit ; but there is a 

grim satisfaction in it that I would not lose. There 

is ever a fascination in that which is terrible or 
mysterious ; and to humanity, typhus and cholera 
are like the enigma of the sphinx—to be solved on 

penalty of death. I am often to be found on the banks 
of the classic Cloacina, which runs by Vauxhall rail- 

way-station ; and an open sewer near the Wandsworth 
Road affords me great satisfaction. Wherever the 
microscope shews me the paramecium and minute 
annellide, I know that I am on the track of my enemy. 
Wherever my lead-paint is blackened, I know that 
his most dangerous ally is at hand. This is a gas— 
the same as that evolved from rotten eggs—deadly 
in itself, pestilential when combined with organic 
poisons. It is active in the malaria of India and 
Ceylon, and the Campagna of Rome; it forms the 
subtile emanations which follow the course of rivers, 
and it enters into the exhalations from stagnant pools 
and certain marshes. Reeking from cess-pools, it 
blanches the cheek and taints the blood of squalid 
poverty, and may sometimes be found lurking in the 
houses of the nich. Near to churchyards, it is often 
a messenger from the dead to the living, and bears 
its summons faithfully. Sulphuretted hydrogen is 
its name: its origin in water is generally a salt 
containing sulphur, this salt being decomposed by 
putrefactive action. Chlorine instantly destroys the 
gas, muriatic acid being formed, and sulphur dis- 
engaged. ; 

When, in my wanderings, I have come to places 
where low fevers and other diseases of the same type 
were prevalent, I have sometimes felt myself pos- 
sessed of a strange power of good or of evil. A few 
handfuls of lime, and miasma for a time was con- 
quered ; a little of the same earth with the acid of 
sulphur, and pestilence, with fourfold malignity, 
might pursue its mission of disease and death. 

There is in our village a ditch containing a small 
amount of a sulphate, and running very close to the pit 
I have above alluded to. In this ditch the paramecia 
and other infusorial scavengers are very active; for 
animal matter is present, which must enter into new 
combinations, and be ultimately devoured by frogs 
and fishes. The water in it is alkaline, and therefore 
adapted to animal existence; whereas that of the 
pond is acid in its reaction, and contains vegetation 
only. Now, if we add a small quantity of the water 
of the ditch to a larger quantity of that of the pond, 
the animalcules are killed; and their remains putre- 
fying in conjunction with vegetable matter, and in 
contact with the sulphate, evolve at certain tempera- 
tures a dangerous poison, productive of epidemic 
effects. 

A similar poison in a fixed and concentrated form 
is sometimes produced by the fermentation of mixed 
animal and vegetable substances in articles of food. 
We have an instance of this in the fermented sausages, 
of which the effects are so sudden and dangerous. 
Fish, too, may readily be made to produce another 
variety of the same class of poisons. These are 
distinguished for their peculiar action upon the 
blood ; they appear to operate as a ferment generating 
a large amount of the same poison in the organic 


healthy activity depended the discharge of the cause 
of disease; and I noted that this poison was again 
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The less constant phenomena of involuntary action 
are well worthy of our admiration from their evidences 
of special design. We know very little about them. 
I do not believe in the explanation which has been 
given of a sneeze, and I have a theory of my own 
with respect to a shudder. (Vide Physiology of a 
Shudder—soon to appear.) In ancient days, these were 
referred to the direct action of an evil spirit; we now 
know that evil spirits have nothing to do with them, 
but we know little besides. They are generally 
referred to the effect of cold upon the nerves. But 
we have all observed that a fit of sneezing occurs 
as commonly upon entering a warm room, or coming 
out suddenly into sunshine, as upon exposure to 
sudden cold. What we may not all have observed 
is, that we often shudder when the temperature 
of the body is suddenly raised, as well as in the 
contrary case of a loss of caloric. In both instances, 
too, we experience a sensation of cold. In the former 
case, I assume that a certain amount or equivalent 
of heat becomes latent in or combined with the blood; 
in the latter, that combined heat becomes sensible, 
but is required for an external deficiency. 

The powerful repugnance with which nature 
inspires us towards the dangerous products of organic 
decay, is an instinct that it were well for us to follow. 
As in the case of certain deadly gases, a spasmodic 
contraction of the glottis preserves us from the 
inadvertent inhalation of powerful and noxious 
effluvia. Nature furnishes us with a safeguard in 
this instance, and in others she speaks strongly, when 
it is necessary that she should do so. She does not 
commonly present us with arsenic, corrosive sublimate, 
or oxalic acid; nor has she given ta, these poisons 
an offensive and warning effluvium. But she protests 
against the burial of the dead among the habitations 
of the living, against the accumulation of every kind 
of refuse in cess-pools beneath our houses, and against 
the pollution of our rivers and streams—things very 
apt to occur in a community of men. I do not think 
that her warning has been sufficiently heeded among 
ourselves: at all events, I never look out for my 
enemy in vain, among the streets of London. 


PROGRESS AT THE ANTIPODES. 


The rapidity with which Victoria has become peopled 
is almost unexampled in the history of any nation, ancient 
or modern. In 1851, its population was 77,345 persons ; 
in the three years which elapsed between the census of 
this date and that of 1854, the number of inhabitants had 
trebled. The returns of the Immigration Office, and the 
official records of births and deaths, since the date of 
the last census in 1857, enable us to ascertain that 
the population had increased to 469,637 at the end of 
last March. In other words, the increase within seven 
years has been more than sixfold. The character of 
the distribution of the people is shewn by the fact, that 
while prior to the year 1855 there were but two 
corporate towns in the whole country, Melbourne and 
Geelong, that number has increased to twenty-one. 
Immigration, as might be expected, does not swell 
these numbers so hugely as at the first; in 1852 there 
being about 94,000 immigrants, and in 1857 not 64,000. 
Emigration, on the contrary, is beginning to make itself 
felt slightly in the increasing numbers who have by their 
industry acquired an independence and a sufficiency 
of means wherewith to return to their native land. In 
1851, only 2962 persons returned to the old world; but 
in the four years ending December 1857, these amounted 
to 102,974. There are already five railway lines in 
Victoria, completed or in active progress. The short line 
from Melbourne to Hobson’s Bay, with its branch-line to 


St Kilda, is a great success, and returns a dividend of 


the direction of government. Contracts to the extent of 
more than three millions have been taken for the opening 
of the line to the northern gold-fields, as far as Castle. 
maine and Sandhurst, a distance of ninety-four miles, 
The fifth line, which is another government project, is to 
connect Geelong and Melbourne with Ballarat, and will 
extend to upwards of fifty miles. The electric telegraph 
has pushed its silent way through city and forest and 
prairie more than seven hundred miles, at a cost, for 
construction, of about L.100 per mile. 


A MIDSUMMER MORNING INA 
COUNTRY TOWN. 


*Tis early dawn ; the twittering swallow sings 
Upon the chimney to his brooding hen; 

The twilight brightens, and the sun-god’s wings 
Are flashing red the eastern hills agen. 


The town is sleeping ; its ten thousand lives 
Are silent as the night this summer morn; 
Hushed is the battle, where like foeman strives, 
For wealth or bread, the hopeful or forlorn. 


The sick-room lamps are fading one by one, 
Where fever kept its vigil all the night ; 

O joy! to know the anguished hours are gone, 
That rest returns with the returning light. 


Forth from the pent-up room, where breath of air 
Stirs not, we pass into the silent street, 

While the sun’s coursers ride on cloudland fair, 
Roll up the fog, and drive it at their feet. 


The town is sleeping ; up the long High Street 
No footfall sounds, and the fresh morning breeze 
Is smokeless; myriad odours sweet 

Come from the meadows, float from out the trees. 


And hush! the lark is circling o’er the town, 
His gay notes swell in gusts of melody, 

A dancing chain, from ‘mid-air all adown, 
Linking our sense to music of the sky. 


Where plum and apple mix the grange within, 
Come chirping voices, and the goldfinch’s song; 
The thrush and black-bird join the joyful din, 
And echo all the silent streets along. 


Oh, truly nature hath a pleasant ‘voice, 

If we but strive to catch her hidden sense ; 
Though dumb to men, who pall on simple joys, 
Who will not listen to her sweet defence. 


The clock strikes five—tolls out the loud curfew, 
And jackdaws caw response around the spire; 
The sunbeams sparkle on the morning-dew, 

And the east glows a sea of silver fire. 


Into the house again imperious calls 

Our daily task ; within the narrow room, 

To dream of meadows, murmuring water-falls, 
And hum of insects where the lime-trees bloom. 


Our six days’ task will end to-night, the dawn 
Will be the Sabbath’s—with what grateful joy 
We 'll join the choir in heralding its dawn, 
Safe from the hum of trade and its annoy. 
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